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HARCOURT PEDIGREE. 

Numerous inquiries respecting this pedigree, 
eliciting few, or at least but insufficient replies, 
have appeared from time to time in the pages of 
*N. & Q.’ and other periodicals. It is not to be 
wondered at that those interested in English genea- 
logy should thus betray their bewilderment the 
moment they attempt to explore the history of the 
house of Harcourt. They cannot take up any two 
or three genealogical works without being at once 
confronted with a mass of contradictions and mis- 
statements regarding this family. Indeed, the 

i in its later, no less than in its earlier 
generations abounds in statements so palpably 
erroneous that one is surprised at the carelessness 
with which recent “authorities,” in dealing with 
the Harcourt descent, have stereotyped the blunders 
of their predecessors, and so assisted in perpetuat- 
ing, perhaps, one of the most discordant narratives 
in the English peerage. It is cause for much regret 
that a genealogy so historically interesting as this 
is should remain uncorrected in the face of fresh 
evidences which, during the last fifty years, have 
come to light. 

I will not burden this communication with 
much concerning the period from the Conquest to 
the close of the fifteenth century ; but there is one 
point which, as it has been the subject of inquiry 


in ‘N. & Q”’ (6™ S.i.), and so far as I can discover 
bas remained unanswered, may be referred to. 
Gough, in his ‘Sepulchral Monuments,’ vol. ii. 
p. 229, in describing the very beautiful tomb and 
effigies of Sir Robert Harcourt, K.G., and his wife 
Margaret (Byron), who lived in Edward IV.’s 
time, says that 

‘fon the front of the tomb are, in four spread six-foils, 
Harcourt impaling Byron twice, aud twice Vaire arg. et 
az.,& fess gules—Marmion, which Maud Grey, his (Sir 
Robert's) grandmother, bore in right of her mother, 
heiress of the Marmions.” 


This learned antiquary errs in stating the last- 
named impalement to be that of Marmion. It is 
true Marmion, an ancestor of Sir Robert Har- 
court, bore Vairé, a fess gules. But why should 
those who thus commemorated Sir Robert, or he 
himself, assuming that he left instructions as to 
the form of his tomb, go back four generations for 
an impalement? Or, yet further, on what ground 
is the coat, if that of Marmion, impaled at all (for 
no male Harcourt ever married a Marmion), even 
if it were inherited by Sir Robert, as suggested, 
which it was not. Another family, however, that 
of Bracebridge, of Kingsbury, co. Warwick, bore 
Vairé, argent and sable, a fess gules, which an 
early progenitor of that race acquired, probably as 
a subfeudatory of the Marmions of Tamworth 
Castle. Elizabeth, one of the daughters of Sir 
Robert Harcourt, K.G., was the first of the three 
wives of John Bracebridge, of Kingsbury, which 
John died 8 Hen. VIII. I think it probable that 
Elizabeth Bracebridge, dying at a comparativel 
early age, found sepulture with her parents, and, 
therefore, that the two shields in question on the 
Stanton-Harcourt tomb should be Bracebridge im- 
paling Harcourt, the impalement having been re- 
versed by a blunder either of the designer of the 
tomb or of the sculptor. Gough is again at fault 
when stating that the above-named Sir Robert 
Harcourt was ancestor of the Earls Harcourt. The 
progenitor of that ennobled line was Sir Richard 
Harcourt, of Witham, co, Berks, brother of Sir 
Robert. 

It may be worth noting here, though somewhat 
wide of my present purpose, that Harcourts were 
in possession of lands at Kingsbury at a sub- 
sequent period, and that the name is traceable in 
the neighbourhood at the present day, though 
under the corrupted form of Aucott. 

Coming now to a later period, we find another 
member of this family whose history is little less 
interesting than that of the preceding, and about 
whose posterity further information is desired. I 
allude to the Rev. Vere Harcourt, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Nottingham, Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
Rector of Plumtree, co. Notts, born 1607/8, died 
1683. He married in 1643, at Castle-Hedingham, 
co. Essex, then part of the barony of the Veres, his 
kinsmen, Lucy, daughter of Sir Roger Thornton, 
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Knt., of Snailwell, co. Cambridge, by Mary, his 
wife, daughter of Sir Thomas Eden, Knt., of Bal- 
lingdon Hall, co. Essex, near Sudbury, co. Suffolk. 
They were aged respectively thirty-five and twenty- 
two at the date of their marriage licence, 1643. 
With regard to Dr. Harcourt’s wife, Escourt and 
Payne, in their most valuable catalogue of ‘English 
Catholic Nonjurors in 1715, at p. 177 refer to her 
thus :— 

“Lucy Harcourt of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, widow of 
Vere Harcourt, late of the same, gent. Two leasehold 
houses in Gerard-street, Westminster, and St, Anne’s, 
Westminster, 58/.” 

Adding in a foot-note :— 
“Identical probably with Lucy, d 
Thornton of Snailwell, and widow of 

D.D.,” &e. 

This is a mistake. The archdeacon’s wife pre- 
deceased him by a year or more, dying in 1682, 
upwards of thirty years before the date of which 
the compilers treat. 

The printed pedigrees of Harcourt rightly make 
the archdeacon to have, with numerous other 
issue, a eon named Vere, aged twelve in 1662, 
and they accord to the latter a son, also of 
the same name, living in 1707. I believe the 
Lucy Harcourt, widow, of St. Giles - in -the- 
Fields, in 1715, mentioned as a Catholic Nonjuror, 
was the widow of Vere, son of Dr. Vere Harcourt. 
If so, however, it is remarkable that the wife of 
each of the three (if there were so many) Vere 
Harcourts in succession should have been named 
Lucy. My reason for assuming this to have been 
the case is as follows. At Gray’s Inn Chapel, 
London, were married June 30, 1698, Vere Har- 
court and Lucy Plyford. This last-named Vere 
was afterwards of Little Walsingham, co. Norfolk, 
where he was buried on September 13, 1714, as 
“Vere Harcourt, Esq.” There also are recorded 
the burials of seven of the children of “ Vere Har- 
court and Lucy” within a period of eight years, 
viz., Judith, buried 1706 ; Elizabeth and Maria, 
1709 ; Simon, 1710; Benjamin, 1712; Teresa, 
1713; and Magdalen, 1714; conveying a sad tale 
of parental bereavement, to which the father would 
appear to have succumbed. 

ere Harcourt is described in the Gray’s Inn 
Chapel marriage register as “gent. of St. Ann’s,” 
and that was _— the place of abode of his 
widowed mother, afterwards of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, as above stated. The compilers of the Non- 
jurors’ list correctly refer to Lucy (Plyford), widow 
of the supposed third Vere Harcourt, at p. 195, as 
“Lucy Harcourt, of Norwich, widow ; estate in 
fee at Clay, Little Walsingham, &c., upon trusts 
named in the willof Vere Harcourt, her husband, and 
Dame Anne Colston, 97/. 15s.” In my possession is 
an indenture, dated March 7, 1709, made between 
Vere Harcourt, of Walsingham Parva, co. Norfolk, 
gentleman, sole executor of the last will of Dame 
Anne Colstone, late of Walsingham Parva, widow 


hter of Roger 
ere Harcourt, 


(query, of Sir Joseph Colstone, Knt.), and Francis 
Thorisby, of St. James’s, Westminster, Esq., and 
Bridgett, his wife, and John Hare, of St. Bene- 
dict’s, Paul’s Wharf, London, Esq., “ which 
Bridgett Thorisby and John Hare are the cousins 
and next heir [sic] of the said Dame Anne Cols- 
ton,” of the one part, and Robert Gosling, citizen 
and stationer of London, of the other part, and re- 
ferring to land whereon once stood certain tene- 
ments which were burnt down by the “ late fire ir 
the City of London.” 

These evidences suffice for the identification of 
Vere Harcourt, of Little Walsingham, and his wife 
Lucy (Plyford) ; but the doubt, which, after con- 
siderable search, I have been unable to solve, re- 
mains open, namely, as to whether the second and. 
third Vere Harcourts of the pedigree were father 
and son or one and the same individual. I have 
not met with any other reference whatever to Vere 
Harcourt, son of the archdeacon, if there were 
three, and shall be very glad to learn more about 
him, and especially as to his wife’s parentage, his 
paternity to Vere, of Little Walsingham, his plaee 
of abode and burial, and whether he left other 
issue. 

In concluding this reference to Dr. Vere Har- 
court and his children it may be well to correct a 
misapprehension of Nichol (‘ Hist. of Leicester- 
shire’), who says of Benjamin Harcourt, fourth 
son of the archdeacon, born 1659, that he was sup- 
posed to have died young. On the contrary, he 
lived to the age of fifty-eight, and a tablet in 
Wheathampstead Church, co. Herts, records his 
merits and his death. 

Can any Norfolk reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ assist me 
to affiliate Jermy Harcourt, Mayor of Norwich in 
1762, living 1808, and his brothers Edward, who 
died in 1798, and Boys, buried 1785 at St. Peter 
Mancroft, Norwich? Were these in any way con- 
nected with Vere Harcourt, of Little Walsingham, 
and was the “Mr. Harcourt, Alderman of Nor- 
wich,” who married a Miss Dixon in 1760, Jermy 
Harcourt, the mayor ? Formvs. 


Derivation oF “OmeteTte”: a Worp For 
Mary Smita.—Dr. Kitchiner, in the ‘ Cook’s 
Oracle,’ p. 311 (note), unmercifully quizzes Mary 
Smith, who compiled in 1772 a culinary handbook 
called the ‘ Complete Housekeeper,’ for translating 
Omelette, “Hamlet”; Sauce Robert, “ Roe-Boat 
Sauce”; and Potage & la Reine, “Soup dla Rain.” 
Now I wish to put in a word for Mary. The 
derivation and the orthography of omelette are in 
a desperately unsettled state. Howell, in the 
* Lexicon Tetraglotton,’ 1658, gives omelet as an 
English word, but translates it into French as 
aumelette, homelette, haumelette, and cuf molette. 
Pierre Larousse points out that the word was 
anciently spelt ameleite, which some authorities 
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think to be a diminutive of @ mi, the soul or 
inwards of the egg, while Littré is disposed to 
favour the assertion that omelette is derived 
from alumette, a diminutive of alwmelle, the short 
flat blade of a knife or dagger. The latest edition 
of Webster derives omelette from ceufs mélés. The 
more cautious Ogilvie and Annandale say of 
omelet, “Fr. omelette or awmelette, origin unknown.” 
G. A. Sata. 

P.S.—I give up “Soup a la Rain” as a bad 
job; but in “‘ Roe-Boat Sauce” Mary was (per- 
haps unconsciously) nearer the mark than Kitchi- 
ner, who, without the slightest authority, derives 
Sauce Robert from a cook by that name. See on 
this head the article “Sauce Robert ” in Kettner’s 
‘Book of the Table,’ edited by the late E. M. 
Dallas. 


Wao wrote toe Hymn “ Ort In DANGER, OFT 
in wor” ?—This week I met the accomplished 
authoress Mrs. Walford. The maiden name of 
her mother (Mrs. Colquhoun) was Fuller Maitland. 
It was Miss Fuller Maitland who wrote all the 
hymn “Oft in danger, oft in woe,” save the first 
six lines, which were the composition of Henry 
Kirke White. Originally the first line was worded 
thus : “ Much in sorrow, oft in woe.” The hymn 
is generally attributed to ‘‘ Henry Kirke White 
and others.” The testimony of Mrs. Walford will, 
Iam sure, be valued by your readers, who look 
to ‘N. & Q.’ for assistance in any literary diffi- 
culty, H. P. Wricut, M.A. 

Greatham, Hants. 


Ronsarp.—Claude Binet, in his memoir of his 
friend Pierre de Ronsard, prefixed to a selection of 
Ronsard’s poems, edited by M. L. Becq de Fou- 
quiéres (Paris, 1885), says :-— 

“Il fut tant admiré par la royne d’Angleterre [Eliza- 
beth], qui lisoit ordinairement ses escrits, qu'elle les 
voulut comparer un diamant d’excellente valeur qu'elle 
luy envoya. De mesmes aussi ceste belle royne d’Escosse, 
toute prisonniére qu'elle estoit, laquelle ne se pouvoit 
saouler de lire ses vers sur tous autres, en récompense 
desquels et de ses | ges parsemées, l'an 1583, elle luy 
fit présent d’un buffet de deux mil eseus qu'elle luy en- 
voya par le sieur de Nauson, secrétaire, avec une inscrip- 
tion sur un vase qui estoit élabouré en forme de rocher, 
Teprésentant le Parnasse et un Pégase au-dessus, L’in- 
écription portoit ces mots: ‘A Ronsard, l’Apollon de la 
source des Muses.’ 

Do this buffet and vase still exist ; and, if so, 
where? Perhaps Currsert Bepe can answer this ? 
See his articles on Queen Mary in ‘N. & Q.,’7"S. 
V., Vi. 

Was it Ronsard whom a Queen of France, seeing 
asleep in an antechamber of the palace, kissed—an 
honour which it is difficult for us, in these demo- 
cratic days, duly to appreciate? The story is told, 
I think, in Cary’s ‘Early French Poets,’ which is 
not at hand. If it was not Ronsard, it certainly 
ought to have been, as Ronsard seems to have in- 


herited the blessing which Theocritus’s goatherd 

invoked on Thyrsis :— 

wAijpés tow pédiros td Kaddv ordpa, Ovpor, 
yéevotto, 

tor Kai dx’ Aiyidw ioxdda 
Tpwyots 

adeiav, Térrvyos éret TU ya péprepov does. 

Had Ronsard’s strength been equal to his sweet- 
ness, the verdict of his contemporaries that he was 
the “prince of poets” would not have been much 
beyond the truth. But it is not sweetness alone 
that makes a great poet. To read Ronsard’s sonnets 
and odes is like eating spoonful after spoonful of 
honey without bread. But I feel as if I am guilty 
of ingratitude in saying a word which sounds like 
depreciation of a poet whose verses give me 80 
much pleasure. Let me rather express my gratitude 
to the manes of Sainte-Beuve, who may be said to 
have dug Ronsard out of the dust under which he 
had been nearly buried for ages. 

Ronsard’s roses blossoming 

Long are faded, long are frail, 
sings a living poet, mourning in beautiful verse 
over “souls of poets dead and gone,” as Keats has 
it. 

I may address “ Ronsard’s roses” on my own 
account in the words of a great poet who has lived 
to see himself a classic :— 

To me, tho’ all your bloom has died away, 
You bloom again, dead mountain-meadow flowers. 

It is amusing to see that Ronsard had (certainly 
with justice) “a guid conceit o’ himsel’.” He ad- 
dresses Héléne de Surgéres, maid of honour to 
Catherine de’ Medici, as follows :-— 

Tu as pour tes vertus en mes vers un honneur 
Qui malgré le tombeau suivra ta renommée. 
Les dames de ce temps n’envient ta beauté, 
Mais ton nom tant de fois par les Muses chanté, 
Qui languiroit d’oubly si je ne t’eusse aimée. 
JonATHAN BovucuteEr. 
Ropley, Alresford, 


Tue Erymotoey or “ Town.”—The other day I 
came across the amazing statement that the etymo- 
logy of town depends upon the Gothic tains, a 
twig. And, sure enough, it is all in Taylor's 
Words and Places’ :— 

“The primary meaning of the suffix ton is to be sought 
in the Goth. tarns, the Old Norse teinn, and the Friesic 
tene, all of which mean a twig—a radical signification 
which survives in the phrase ‘ the tine of a fork.’ —Ed. 
1873; p. 79. 

This was all very well in 1873, when the idea 
still survived that vowels went for nothing, and 
that the chief qualification for meddling with 
Gothic, &c., was not to understand the pronuncia- 
tion or the phonetic laws of the Teutonic languages. 
But what complex confusion it is ! 

The Goth. tains is quite as remote from “the 
tine of a fork” as it is from town. The tine of a 


fork is a slovenly form of tind, just as literary 
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English has turned the beautiful word woodbind 
into the unmeaning wood-bine. All the words 
should be kept distinct, as in Anglo-Saxon. The 
A.-S. for tine is tind. The A.-S. for twig is tan ; 
and the A.-S, for town is tan. They are all quite 
different words, and all from different roots, and 
they all survive in English. 

From tind we have tine; from tan we have 
A.-S. mistel-tan, mod. E. mistle-toe, with the n cut 
off by confusion with A.-S. tén, Mid. E. toon, the 
old plural of toe ; and from tin we have town. To 
connect E. -toe (in mistletoe) with E. town is like 
connecting E. doe with E. down. 

What, then, is town? It is A.-S. tin, cognate 
with G. zaun, a hedge, and with the O. Irish and 
Celtic din, a fort, which so often appears in the 
Latinized suffix -dunum. The original Teut. form 
is ti-no, where -no is the suffix, and t7, equivalent 
to Aryan deu, is the form of the root, though its 
meaning is unknown. The A.-S. f@n became -tun, 
mod, E. -ion, in unaccented positions, as in mod. E. 
Bar-ton. 

Bar-ton is the A.-S. bere-tun, a barley enclosure, 
from A.-S. bere, barley. The former ¢ in A.-S. 
bere is a mutated form of a, as shown by Goth. 
baris, barley. It is therefore quite distinct from 
the ¢ in A.-S. ber-an, Lat fer-re, Greek ép-evv. 
Yet here again we are told :— 

“Tn many parts of England the rickyard is called the 

barton, i, ¢., the enclosure for the bear, or crop which the 
land bears.” 
But bear simply means “barley,” and the connexion 
with bear is problematical. Note, too, that the 
A.-S. tynan, to hedge (with long y), is merely a 
derivative of tin, not the original of it, and is 
quite distinct from the tines of a fork. 

I make these notes just to show the sad con- 
fusion of errors which pervade the whole account, 
and I now enumerate them for the reader's con- 
venience :— 

1. The suffix -ton is allied to Goth. tains, a 


2. The sense of Goth. tains survives in the tines 
of a fork. 

3. It is insinuated that tine, to hedge, is allied 
to the tine of a fork, 7. ¢., that A.-S. tind is all one 
with the secondary verb tynan (with long y). 

4. In Iceland the homestead is called a tun. 
No; it is a tan, with a long u. 

5. A barton means an enclosure for what the 
land bears. 

Besides this, the connexion between town and 
tains is emphasized on the next page by comparing 
the totally different words yard, a stick, and yard, 
a court, though they are from different roots. But 
I reserve my remarks on yard. 

Wa ter W. SKeart. 


Hovss wHich Newron was Bory.—In the 
eighth volume of the Second Series of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(p. 185) Mr. Peacock gave a quotation from the 


Stamford Mercury which stated that a Mr. Atter, 
then a recently deceased centenarian who had long 
resided at Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, had been 
in the habit of affirming that Newton was not 
born, as commonly supposed, in the present 
manor house of that village, but in a house very 
near it, which was pulled down about seventy 
years before the date of the publication of the 
number in question, which was 1859. Mr. Pea- 
cocK inserted the quotation in the hope of obtain- 
ing thereby some further information on the sub- 
ject from readers of ‘N. & Q.’; but nothing sub- 
sequent appeared in reference to it. I visited the 
manor house at Woolsthorpe in the autumn of 
1873. It was then in the occupation of Mr. John 
Woollerton, a farmer, whose wife courteously 
showed me over the house. A tablet over the 
door stated that Sir Isaac Newton was born in 
the house, and another tablet (which contained 
also Pope’s famous lines) in a room upstairs stated 
that he was born therein. I had no idea at 
the time that any doubt had ever been raised upon 
the subject. But I now desire to put a query on 
another point in this connexion. In the twelfth 
volume of the ‘American Cyclopedia,’ under 
“ Newton, Sir Isaac,” it is stated that the house in 
which he was born 

“was purchased in 1858 by Miss Charlwood, of Grantham, 
to be pulled down, that a scientific college might be 
erected on its site.” 

This doubtless refers to the manor house which I 
visited fifteen years afterwards, Was there ever 
any such intention of pulling itdown? I presume 
it is not now in the occupation of Mr. Woollerton, 
as I do not see this name in the ‘Post Office Di- 
rectory of Lincolnshire’ under Woolsthorpe. The 
‘Directory,’ I may remark, speaks of Newton’s 
birthplace as still standing. What foundation 
there was for the statement in the ‘American 
Cyclopedia’ I cannot imagine. W. T. Lyxx. 

Blackheath. 


A Borpzr Grace Berore Meat.—A few years 
ago, through the courtesy of Sir Alexander Grier- 
son, Bart., of Lag, I was favoured with the perusal 
of a remarkable volume, a small pocket-book that 
had been used by his notorious predecessor of 
Covenanting times, the hero of ‘ Redgauntlet,’ Sir 
Robert Grierson, the persecutor. Singularly enough 
—as I have stated elsewhere—the book contains 
amongst other things, the last receipt for rent signed 
by old Lag and known to have been granted by him; 
and it is in favour of a tenant, by the way, who 
appears to have been somewhat behind-hand with 
his annual payments. The peculiar interest of this 
circumstance will be apparent to all who are ac- 

uainted with that masterpiece in prose of Sir 
Walter Scott, “ Wandering Willie’s Tale.” : 

Among the curiosities in this old volume, but in 
a hand of more recent date than the receipt, may 
be found what seems to be a form of “Grace 
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before Meat,” drawn after a very rude model. I 
think it deserves a corner in‘N. & Q.’ I tran- 
scribe literatim :— 
“0, Lord weir ay gangan and wer ay gettan, 
We soud ay be comman to Thee but wer ay forgettan, 
We live in the gude Mailen o’ Kellochside suppan the 
gude peise kail,* puir sinfou’ sons that we are. Monie 
mercies we receive, gude throuthe, and wer little thank- 
fou’. Gude faith, Jannet rax by the Spuns; and aw’ 
praise and glory sall be thine. Amen.” 


A glossary seems hardly necessary. It would be 
well could one believe that the notorious Lag was in 
the habit of using a formula so godly ; of this there is 
noevidence. From documents before me it appears 
that his literary tastes ran rather in the direction 
of Rabelais and the ‘Turkish Spy,’ which were 

by his direction. The grace, or an 
adaptation of it, may, however, have been used by 
the tenant to whom the receipt for rent was granted, 
namely, by “ Andrew Davidson in Woodside,” the 
date whereof is: “att Drumfries ye tenth day of 
October Jaj viic & twenty eight years.” 
Avex. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 


Monyrenyy Famity.—I beg to enclose a 
curious letter concerning the origin of the name 
of this family, a member of which is anxious for 
further information :— 


Dear Cousine,—This account of our name came no 
shooner to my hand then I purposed to give you the 
trouble of this, If you were searching your English chro- 
nicles for William Ruffus of England I doubt not but you 
will find something of this story there. My mother and 
sisters gives their humble service to your Lady and you 
as does Dear Cousin 

your affext, Cousin and 
most humble servant 


Davip Monrpenny. 

Pitmilly March y* 3* 1719. 

The Genealogy of the name of Monypennie conform to 
an old Manuscript in James the 3¢ time King of Scot- 
land by William Tulloch bishop of Murry. 

Malcolm the 3¢ Surnamed Canmoir King of Scotland 
being obliged to flee out of Scotland after his father was 
murdered by Macbeth (who then usurped the throne) 
came into England, where he lodged with a French gen- 

named James Dauphin, a rich merchant at Lon- 

who proved an extraordinar friend to the king by 
Teason he had a fair daughter named Blancha, whom the 
ing loved and procreat privately with her some natural 
children. This gentleman being extreamly rich and a 
brave. friend to the King, wherfor the King discovered 
mind to him, and desired he would assist him with 
some few pennies, to which the gentleman answered in 
sport that it would not be few pennies but monypennies 
but that he did what he could, these words came verry 
true to pass afterwards, The King being resolved went 
away and was accompanied with a great number of all 
ations, amongst the rest were this gentlemans two sons 
named Ritchard and Robert and two other gentlemen 
their good bretheren, on by name Hieronimus surnamed 
llia son to the Lord Delbusha in Italie, of him de- 
— W" De Buska who was chancellour of Scotland 
King Alexanders time, and many more of that name 


* 1.¢., pease broth. 


who formerly lived in this Kingdome, The other good 
brother named W™ descended of the Earl of Chevlers in 
France, of him descended all the name of Chevlers in 
Scotland. As for the eldest son of James Dauphin the 
King gifted him the lands of Pitmilly, Kingkel and 
Earlshal, and married him to a Lady related to Macduf, 
Than of Fife, of him descended all those of the name of 
Monypenny which surname the King gave him by his 
fathers answer. His brother named Robert was married 
to a Lady related to Gospatrick Earl of Northumber- 
land, of him descended all those of the name ot Ftz James 
in Dorsester Shire in England. King Malcolm had by 
Blancha 3 daughters Anleta maried to Signet the 7th 
Earl of Orkney, Monifeda married to Colin ™ of 
Progenitors of Cambel, the 3‘ Mauld to Gilchrist Earl of 
Angus and on son named Duncan who by the asistance of 
William Ruffus king of England made an insurrection in 
Scotland and forced his uncle Donald to flee into the 
Western isles and reigned for an year. 


To Captain James Monypenny 
att Hole 
In Kent. 
W. D. Parisa. 
Selmeston, 


Tuomas A Beckett THe City or Lonpon. 
—In the City of London Library may be seen the 
City seal as it existed prior to its alteration by 
order of the Courtof Common Council, 1539. On the 
reverse is shown the figure of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, which was ordered to be destroyed (see 
extract from the City records) 1539, September 28, 
31 Hen. VIIL, fol. 14, 1586 :— 

“ And forasmuche as the Co’mon Seale of thyse Cytye 
Me made wt the Image of Thomas Beket late Arche- 

ysshop of Canterbury and all suche Images owght by 
the Kynges Highnesse p'clamacon to be alteryd chaungyd 
and abolysshed w’tyn all hys domynyons. Wherefore 
nowe yt ys enactyd establyashed that the sayd comon 
Seale shall be alteryd and changed. And th’ armes of 
thys cytye to be made yn the place of the sayd Thomas 
Bekket on the one syde and on the other syde the Image 
of Saynt Powle as hath been accustomed. And all 
w'tynges hereafter to be ensealyed w' the sayd newe 
comon Seale shall be good & effectual yn the Lawe any 
use custome or usage to the contrary hereof notw‘stand- 
yng. And all other wtynges afore thys time ensealyd 
under the sayd olde comon Seale shall remayn yn as fall 
strength pam v'tue as they were at any tyme afore the 
makyng of thys Acte.” 

Watrer Lovett. 
Temple Chambers, 


‘Tar Reposrrory.’—I lately picked up at a 
bookstall a copy of vol. i. of “The Repository: a 
Select Collection of Fugitive Pieces of Wit and 
Humour in Prose and Verse, by the most Eminent 
Writers.” It bears the imprint of Edward and 
Charles Dilley, and the date is London, 1777. 
What is known of this publication? No signature 
is appended to the preface, which contains a refer- 
ence to Dr. Johnson, and which justifies the 
publication on the ground that, “though various 
publications of fugitive pieces have appeared, not 
one has been particularly appropriated to the pre- 
servation of pieces of wit and humour.” Among 
the contents of this volume are “ Ver-Vert ; or, 
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the Nunnery Parrot, an Heroic Poem, inscribed 
to the Abbess of D——, translated from the French 
of Mons. Gresset’; ‘ An Ode on Dedicating a Build- 
ing and Erecting a Statue to Shakespeare at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon’; ‘The Splendid Shilling’; ‘The 
Crooked Sixpence’; and ‘The Battiad,’ in two 
cantos, a satire on the College of Physicians in 
Warwick Lane, “ first printed in the year 1750.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


To Crawsack: a Bocus Worp.—In Warner’s 
Albion’s England,’ v. xxv. 125, we find :— 
The erecting of the Wits doth make thy Foes to 
smile 
Thy Friends to weepe, and clawbacks thee with Sooth- 
ings to beguile. 
Richardson, altering clawbacks into claw-back, 
makes it into a verb! How he made sense of the 
line it is hard to imagine: perhaps he did not, but 
only meant to try what nonsense servile copiers 
would swallow. Claw-back, vb., with reference to 
Warner, duly appears among the hundreds of 
bogus words served up by current dictionaries. 


Spenserran Commentary. — An interesting, 
almost amusing, instance of blundering a passage 
which does not seem to be exceptionally obscure 
is afforded by the efforts of the commentators on a 
stanza of Spenser’s ‘ Faery Queene.’ The Claren- 
don Press edition exhibits with sufficient fulness 
the confusion which has arisen. In book i. canto 2, 
where we have the account of the combat between 
the Red Cross Knight and the Sarazin, the closing 
lines of stanza xviii. appear as follow :— 

Therewith upon his crest 
With rigor so outrageous he smitt, 
That a large share it hewd out of the rest, 
= - oes down his shield from blame him fairly 


The difficulty, of course, is with the last line. The 
Clarendon Press editor (Kitchin) supplies the fol- 
lowing annotation -— 

“From blame him fairly blest.—Church says, ‘ acquitted 
him of having given but an indifferent blow.’ But surely 
Spenser connects this ‘him’ with the following ‘ who’ 
foe word of next stanza], so that it is the Red Cross 

night who is ‘blest from blame,’ whatever it may 
mean, Perhaps it means that the Sarazin’s sword fairly 
delivered the Red Cross Knight from blame, blemish, 

—did not wound him at all.” 

Church’s attempt at interpretation is certainly 
ludicrous ; but even Kitchin were wiser had he re- 
mained satisfied with expressing his dissent, for 
when he proceeds to furnish an opinion it is as 
helpless as the one he condemns. Obviously the 
key of the passage is in the correct parsing. On 
the flush, I admit, the tendency is to make “ down” 
& preposition governing “shield” in the objective 
case : when we at once find ourselves in a fog, out 
of which perhaps there may be no escape. It is 
here the solution depends. The truth is “‘ down” 


is not a preposition at all, and has no grammatical 
connexion with “shield.” ‘‘ Down” is an adverb 
—being simply the poetic for ‘‘ downwards ”—and 
as such goes with the active intransitive participle 
“glauncing.” “Shield” is nominative case to 
“blest.” With these explanations we immediately 
see what the poet is talking about. Indeed, to 
follow in the mind the expected incidents of the 
fight should have been sufficient to prevent any 
bungling. The Sarazin struck the Knight heavily 
on the crest ; “it” (the Sarazin’s sword evidently) 
hewed a piece out, and glancing off (and down- 
wards, of course) would have wounded the Knight 
in the body had he not prevented it by using his 
shield : thus the shield “blest him from blame.” 
The confusion is caused by the change of subject 
from “it” to “shield.” In the sentence, indeed, 
there are three subjects—“ he,” “it,” and “ shield” 
—which renders the point somewhat critical, but 
not at all sufficiently so to excuse the slipshod en- 
deavours made to clear it up. The punctuation (or 
rather want of punctuation) of the passage as 
printed above clearly indicates that the sense has 
been entirely missed. If the last line is printed :— 
-_ glauncing down, his shield from blame him fairl 
est, 
the poet’s meaning becomes at once oo 
J. Frercuer. 


Famity.—The following note occurs 
in ‘Illustrations of the Anglo-French Coinage,’ 
1830, 4to., p. 108, n., said to be by the late Ed- 
ward Hawkins :— 

“ The ancient Nottinghamshire family of Chaworth (a 
mere corruption of De Cahors), now represented by Jobn 
Masters, Esq., who married the heiress, celebrated as his 
first love by Lord Byron, was from Cahors, and frequently 
figures in the Aquitaine wars. See old MS., ‘ L' Histoire 
de la Généralité de Querci.’ The date has escaped by me, 
but I found it in the Bibliothéque Publique at Agen.” 
One would like some further evidence as to the 
Chaworths and the De Cahors being of one blood. 
The termination worth compels the unenlightened 
to believe that it is the same as the dialectic wath, 
t.e., a ford. ASTARTE. 


Tae Divintre Rop.— 

“Our Tinahely correspondent states that a farmer 

named Griffin, residing at Knocknaboley, who returned 
some time ago from America, where he had seen the 
divining rod used in finding water, found his family 
still drawing water from a great distance. The residence 
was situate upon a high eminence, where none of the 
family ever dreamed of finding water. He went over 
the ground with the divining rod, and just behind the old 
family mansion (!) the rod turned in his hands, He exca- 
vated only a depth of six feet when he struck a splendid 
spring, which has since given a copious supply.” —Dubiin 
Daily Express, Jan. 15, 1889. 
I have copied this remarkable account verbatim, 
and perhaps some correspondent in the co. Wick- 
low may “ inquire and report” on the trath of this 
strange story. Y. S. M. 
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Branam’s “ Enrusymusy.”—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 5” 
S. xi. 8, I asked for some explanation of this odd 
rversion of the word enthusiasm, which is quoted 
y the Rev. Francis Hodgson in his ‘ Memoirs’ as 
having been mentioned in a letter written by Lord 
Byron, who says, ‘‘ Nothing was like their entusy- 
musy (you remember Braham) on the subject.” In 
reply a correspondent (5" §. xi. 30), describing 
Braham as “a well-educated man, peculiarly im- 
patient of blunders in pronunciation,” suggested 
that Byron’s story probably originated in “ some 
misunderstood joke, or after-dinner chaff.” 

The other day 1 was reading Planché’s ‘ Recol- 
lections and Reflectiens,” 1872. At. p. 86 of vol. i. 
he says :— 

“Tom Cooke...... met Braham in Bow Street, and 
asked him how his opera (‘Oberon’) was going on. 
* Magnificently,’ replied the great tenor ; and added, in a 
fit of what he used to call enthoosymusy, ‘not to speak 
profanely, it will run to the day of judgment.’ ” 

Strange if Lord Byron and Tom Cooke, on two 
separate occasions, should have misrepresented 
Braham’s pronunciation ! JAYDEE. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Lovis Buvittor.—Is there any example in 
England of the work of Buvélot, the Australian 
painter, whose landscapes are greatly esteemed 
in Victoria and New South Wales, and whose 
name is spelt in Australian catalogues in the 
singular form in which it occurs above ? 


Crensteve.—In C. Butler's ‘ Feminine Mo- 
narchy,’ the book upon bees, 1609, I find, at p. 157, 
ed. 1634, “Let the pure live-honey run thorow a 
clean Clensieve.” Also in ch. x. of the same work, 
“The Clensieve is vnto the Tap-waze for Methe, 
as the Strainer to the Ridder for Honie.” Is the 
word clensieve now in use anywhere ? 


J. A. H. Murray, 
Oxford. 


Currery.—In the Phi ical Transactions 
of the Royal Society, 1757 (vol. 1. p. 145), a writer 
says: “I tried in the same way another mineral, 
that the miners call blaes, which is a cliffery stratum 
of a blueish colour, that often lies both above and 
below the coal.” What does cliffery mean ; and 


is it still used anywhere? J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Aytnoxy Martiy, Bisnor or Meatu.— Ware 
tays that this prelate (also Provost of T.C.D. and 
a P.C.) was a native of Dublin, but born in Gal- 
way. What branch of the Martin family of Gal- 
way did he belong to? He is mentioned as one of 


two trustees in the family documents of Martin, 
or Martyn, of Telira (now Tillyra), in that county. 
At the time the bishop was elevated to the see all 
the various branches of the Galway family were 
Roman Catholic. In the Ulster’s Office, Dublin 
Castle, he is entered in a sheet pedigree as son of 
Richard Martin, of Kinvarra, part of the present 
estate of Tillyra. This pedigree being erroneous 
in other respects, may be so in this. Ware states 
further (* Antiq.’) that he was educated partly in 
France and partly in Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge. 
Would not the college books show his birth and 
parentage? His funeral entry shows that he bore 
the arms of Martin of Galway, with a cross patri- 
archal instead of a cross calvary. Any information 
in regard to him will much oblige. 
Martin. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Henry Scartetr.—Who was Henry Scarlett, 
of the City of London, who died in 1765, or pre- 
vious to that year, leaving a widow Elizabeth, 
who in 1765 sold property in Tottenham called 
Langford Lands to James Townsend, Esq.? She 
described herself as “ now living in the parish of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, but late of St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the- West,” which latter place was probably her 
husband’shome. She is supposed to have been Eliza- 
betb, daughter of Jobn Diodate(Diodati),a descend- 
ant of Dr. Theodore Diodati, physician to the family 
of James I. Was Henry Scarlett of the family 
of “John Scarlett, of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 
gent.,” who married Katherine, daughter of Sir 
William Humble, and whose will was proved in 
1707? “John Scarlett, gent.,” lived at Stratford 
Langthorn, in Essex, on a part of the Humble 
property, and in 1694 was of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born. What was his ancestry? Can any other 
information be obtained about Henry Scarlett 
than the few items above mentioned? What is 
known of his wife Elizabeth? Information is 
needed immediately for a large genealogical work 
now nearly ready. E. E. Savissvry. 

New Haven, Connecticut, U.S. 


Fire Watcues.—The following notice occurs 
in Bradley's Weekly Miscellany of Nov. 7, 1727:— 


* Last Sunday...... a fire broke out at the Crown Tavern 
in King Street, near Guildhall...... The same morning I 
am inform'’d two other Fires happened, but I have not 
beard the Particulars, In some of these, however, I hear 
that the Famous Machines, or Fire Watches, invented 
by Mr. Godfrey, the Great Chymist in Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, display’d their wonderful Effects, 
and prevented the Progress of that furious Element ; with 
what Quiet and Satisfaction may we not therefore live 
when we have the Advantage of such Safeguards.” 


What were these “famous machines, or fire 
watches.” B. Woopp Sirs. 


“To coME RouND ”=Recover.—I have always 
regarded this expression as a provincialism. It is 
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common enough in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 

, I believe, elsewhere. Is the origin of it 
known! Is it becoming general? In part iii. of 
the Folk-lore Journal for the present year I find 
(p. 179):— 

“When he saw the half-fainting one he went com- 
passionately to him, raised him up, poured a strengthen- 
ing draught out of his flask for him, and waited till he 
came round,” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 


Dersysuirge Wortuizs.— Who were the follow- 
ing, all said to have been “of Wirksworth,” and 
whose names occur in a list of Derbyshire worthies ? 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bagshaw, 1797; Elizabeth Black- 
burn, 1754; Ellen Buckley, 1680; Anthony and 
Francis Bunting, 1685-93; German Buxton, 1765; 
Mrs. Bridget Cheney, 1822; Daniel Deane, 1637; 
Agnes Ferne, 1574; Henry Gee, 1619; W. Great- 
orex, 1734; Mary Hoades, 1702; George Summers, 
1683; John Taylor, 1744; Sarah Woodis, 1707. 
Any information or references will oblige. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Curate or Satrorp.—The following entry is 
taken from ‘Commons Journals,’ ii. 805 (Octo- 
ber 12, 1642):— 

“ Ordered that the information against the curate of 
Salford concerning a libel taken with him sent up by the 
bailiffs of Chepping Norton be referred to the considera- 
tion of the committee for informations.” 

Where is this Salford; and who was the curate re- 
ferred to? Wm. A. Suaw. 

Owens College. 


‘Fuorrive Precrs 1x Verse Pross,’ 
Strawberry Hill, 1758.—Ought this edition to 
contain a portrait of Pope Benedict XIV. to face 
“ An Inscription on a Picture of the late Pope” ? 
Lowndes does not mention such plate, but I have 
been informed there should be one. B. G. 


Privy Councit.—Robert John Wilmot-Horton 
(afterwards Sir Robert) was on May 23, 1827, 
admitted to the Privy Council, being at that time 
Under Secretary of State for War and the Colonies. 
Taper says, in ‘Coningsby,’ that “there is no 
precedent for an under secretary being a privy 
counsellor.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply 
other exceptions to this general rule ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Mrrreys or Gtoves as Funerat Decorations: 
—Allow me to ask whether many instances remain 
of mittens or gloves suspended in churches after 
use as coffin decorations at funerals of ladies? 
Was the custom ever common ? C. G. 


_ Custom at Baixnam Marxet.—On the recen’ 
visit of Prince Henry of Battenburg to the market 
at Brixham, he was watching the sale of some 
smoked fish, when a fishwoman wiped his shoes 


with herapron. This, Admiral D’Arcy explained, 

was. an attention paid to all first visitors to the 

market, upon which the prince, amused by the 

incident, paid his footing. Does a similar custom 

exist elsewhere? Everarp Home Couemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Monammen’s Corriy.—The Spectator refers to 
the familiar story as follows :-— 

“Like the magnets which travellers have told us are 
placed, one of them in the roof and the other in the floor 
of Mahomet’s burying-place at Mecca, and by that means, 
they say, pull the impostor’s coffin with such an equal at- 
traction, that it hangs in the air between both of them 
(No, 191). 

What is the origin of this fable? Burckhardt 
saw the coffin on the floor. Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Rernotps.—Is the story true that is told of Rey- 
nolds in the ‘ Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers,’ 1856, 
p. 23? A child had sat to Sir Joshua for a model, 
and was crying on his doorstep because the shilling 
he had given her was a bad one, and he would not 
give her another. Rogers says he can hardly 
believe it, but that a gentleman in the Temple 
assured him it was a fact, for that he saw the girl 
crying, and asked her all about it. This particular 
statement admits of no verification, of course. 
But a further anecdote of similar import would 
materially enforce it. Two three traits 
tend to show coldness of tem en 

CA 


Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Socxpotoger.—What is the etymology of this 
word? We used, as children, to apply it to any- 
thing uncommonly large of its kind; and there is 
also an adjective sucking, perhaps connected with 
it, as “a socking great spider.” Lowell, in his 
lines to Mr.’John Bartlett, calls the seven-pound 
trout which inspired them a “ sogdologer.” I do 
not remember to have seen the word in print else- 
where. Cc. B. 


Dotuen anp Cromieca.—We are told that 
these forms are dialectical variants of the same th’ 
viz., an incumbent flagstone forming a sort of 
or altar; as an ideal, take Kit’s Cotty House, 
Kent, now quite denuded but solid. Yet an 
authority implies that dolmen is a corrapted form 
of the Cornish maen an tol, a holed stone; and 

agstone), is properly a stone ci 
infer a complete circle, with its lost mound and 
enclosures ? A, Hat 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Anne Yearstry or Bata.—Does any one 
know anything of this poetess, if she is worthy to 
be distinguished by such a title? She was, I 
understand, a milk-woman in Bath ; and in Hole’s 
‘Brief Biographical Dictionary’ she is described 
as “poetical and dramatic writer,” ob. 1806. 


| 

| 
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What are the subjects and titles of some of her 
poems and dramas? I do not see her name in 
the Catalogue (1875) of the London Library. Are 
there any of her works in the British Museum? 
Mr. Boucher (my grandfather) in the introduction 
to his ‘ Glossary of Archaicand Provincial Words’ 
(p. lv.) says that Mrs. Yearsley “for a season 
wrote verses with vigour, and was regarded as a 
prodigy’; and further on, in the same paragraph, 
he speaks of her with praise. A very intelligent 
lady friend, residing in Bath, tells me she cannot 
learn anything about Mrs. Yearsley there. 
JonaTHAN BovucdieEr. 
‘Tar Deserted Vituacr.’—In a French trans- 
lation in juxtaposition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted 
Village, by M. Alfred Legrand, I find the fol- 
lowing line, 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage (I, 209), 
explained for the first time thus :— 


He could measure lands Il pouvait mesurer les terres 

presage prédire 

terms les époques (sessions dont le 
nom finit en term) 

and et 

tides. les temps (fétes dont le nom 


finit en tide). 

The good French of the passage runs thus in M. 
Legrand’s translation : “Il annongait d’avance la 
date des sessions des tribunaux et des fétes re- 
ligieuses.” 

I feel the full force of the alliteration in this 
line ; but if the rendering of terms and tides is not 
correct here, would one of your correspondents 
kindly let me know how these words are to be ex- 
plained and translated to foreign boys ? 

DNARGEL, 

Paris, 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers give me 
the origin of the following arms, with avy par- 
ticulars concerning them? I find them in the 
‘Armorial General,’ by J. B. Rietstap, p. 1297, 
second edition, Gouda, 1887 :— 

“Roy (le), Amsterdam.—D’azur a une brebis paissante 
au naturel, sur une terrasse de sinople, couronnée d’or, 
le corps surmonté d’une autre couronne aussi d'or, le tout 
oe de trois étoiles (5) du méme, rangées en 


The family referred to left La Rochelle, France, 
at the moment of the Edict of Nantes, and went, I 
believe, first to England and then to Holland. 

tap is not able to tell me where he found 
these arms, as he has destroyed his notes. It is a 
ad that such references were not added to 


. Ruteers te Roy. 
14, Rue Clement Marot, Paris. — 


James Forta,—Who was James Forth, whose 
book-plate and autograph (1692) I find in a copy of 
Tabularum Geographicarum Contractorum 

ti Septem., Amstelodami, Iodoci Hondii, 1618”? 


Engraved above book-plate is the motto, “Nemo 
me impune lacessit.” Below book-plate, “ Noli 
irritare Leones. James Forth.” Arms, Three lions 
rampant, crowned, in a circular untinctured shield, 
which rests on a cartouche, from which spring the 
floral surroundings of shield. Crest, lion rampant, 
crowned. J. Hayes. 


Replies, 


DOUGLAS, 
(7® 8. vii. 247, 329, 432, 490.) 

To A. J. M. I cry gramercy for his courtesy. It 
is satisfactory to know that he means no disrespect 
to Douglas. He only means to say, and does again 
say in round unvarnished terms, that the good Sir 
James, through an infirm purpose, threw away with 
his own hand the behest of Bruce. That is all. 
Everything turns on the actual terms of Bruce’s 
injunction. Douglas was to go “to the Holy 
Sepulchre and present the King’s heart there.” So 
says A.J. M. Now the question is, was this the 
mission, and was this its head and tail? Ifso,and 
only if so, can A. J. M.’s imputation attach. If the 
mission involved the fighting of Saracens, the im- 
putation has not a leg to stand on, for if so the 
gallant Scot died in fulfilment of the vow he 
swore. 

I shall state the entire case, so far as I know it, 
from the ancient records and chronicles, suppressing 
no adverse points, if adverse points there be. There 
is no space here for a comparative table of the 
value of the various authors. The order adopted 
in citing them, with the hints of date, will serve. 
Most Scots antiquaries would rank them as I do. 

1, Foremost by many years in date, and first in 
importance, is the already submitted 
Douglas himself. On Sept. 1, 1329—Bruce 
died on June 7—he obtained from Edward III. (1), 
a safe conduct on the ground that he was about to 
proceed “towards the Holy Land to the aid of 
Christians with the heart of King Robert of Scot- 
land” (Rymer, edition of 1727, iv. 400) ; and (2) 
a letter commending him to Alfonso, King of 
Castile, as “on his way to the Holy Land against 
the Saracens” (Bain’s ‘ Cal.,’ iii., No. 990). The 
fighting purpose is apparent, so is the destination 
to Spain first of all; the aid of Christians, the en- 
countering of Saracens, these are the aims of the 
Douglas pilgrimage. Are we to suppose he had 
forgotten Bruce’s behest within three months} Or 
are we not rather to believe that this contemplated 
journey, vid Spain towards the Holy Land against 
the Saracens, was a literal observance of his com- 
mission ? 

2. Barbour’s ‘ Bruce, written about 1375, is 
admitted on all hands to be of the first credit—the 
chronicle of King Robert in life and death. What 
says Barbour? When Bruce lay at Cardross, he 
summoned his lords and prelates round his dying 
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bed and made his testament. Then he thanked 
God that time had been given him to repent. 
“ And,” said he,— 

And myn bart fichyt sekyrly was, 

Quhen I was in prosperité, 

Off my synnys to sauffyt be, 

To trawaill upon Goddis fayis; 

And sen be now me till him tayis, 

Swa that the body may na wyss 

Fulfill that the hart gan dewiss, 

I wald the hart war thiddyr sent, 

Quharin consawit wes that entent. 
He bade them choose one of their own number to 
carry the heart. They fixed on Douglas as fittest, 
a choice which Bruce warmly approved. Then the 
good Sir James, kneeling, accepted the trust :— 

For yow, Schyr, I will blythly mak 

This trawaill, gif God will me gif 

Layser and space swa lang to lyff. 
There was no little weeping, the good archdeacon 
of Aberdeen tells us,— _ 

So pe the Lerd Dowglas on this wiss 

ad undretane sa hey empriss, 

As the gud Kyngis hart to ber 

On Goddis fayis apon wer. 

After Bruce’s death, and so soon as all preparations 
were made, Douglas sailed from Berwick to Seville 
with a goodly retinue, bearing the heart in a “ case 
of silver fine.” King Alfonso on his arrival offered 
gold and arms :— 

Bot he wald tak tharoff na thing, 
For he tuk that waiage, 

To pass in till pilgramage, 

On Goddis fayis, that his trawaill 
Mycht till his saule-heel awaill, 
And sen he wyst that he had wer 
With Saryzynys, he wald dwell ther 
And serve him at his mycht lely,* 

The narrative in the ‘ Bruce’ (edition Jamieson, 
1820, bk. xiv. Il. 740-1210) has not one word of a 
behest to present the heart at the Hoiy Sepulchre. 
According to John Barbour, the highest authority, 
the heart of Bruce was sent with Douglas on a 
crusading pilgrimage to travail against the foes of 
God—to fight the Saracen. 

3. The ‘Scalacronica,’ written 1355-1363, says 
(Maitland Club edition, p. 163) that Donglas, 
* morust en le frounter de Gernate sure lez Sarazins 
~~ enpris cest saint veage od le quere Robert 

e Bruys lour roys qi le avoit devise en soun 

moriaund.” The statement that he “had under- 
taken that holy journey” with the heart of the 
Bruce, who dying bequeathed it to him, confirms 
Barbour. “That | journey!” The author of 
the ‘ Scalacronica’ did not think Douglas had gone 
out of his way. 

4. Some English fourteenth century chronicles 

are of value for Scots affairs of the period. One 


* Gloss fora few words, Fichyt sekyrly, fixed securely ; 
sauffyt, saved ., tayis, takes ; consawit, conceived ; apon 
wer, in war; saule-heel, salvation; wyst, knew; (ely, 


such is that of Galfridus le Baker de Swinbroke. 
The date of its origin is perhaps near 1360. I 
quote from Giles’s edition, 1848 (p. 105). A new 
edition from Oxford I have not seen. In this 
chronicle the words of Bruce to Douglas were—“ I 
vowed to God that I would fight in person against 
the enemies of Christ, but as I cannot now do this 
in my lifetime, I pray thee, as the most valiant of 
all the Scots whom I most dearly love, to carry my 
heart against the enemies of the name of Christ at 
the frontier of Spain ”"—“ ut cor meum contra 
inimicos nominis Christi deportes ad fronterii Gar- 
diaviam.”* Again, the fighting of Saracens is 
uppermost, and this time a mission to Spain is 
express. 
5. Fordun, written, perhaps, about 1385, says 
nothing of Bruce’s behest, but describes the fall of 
Douglas “in aid of the Holy Land” (Skene’s 
edition, ii. 345). 
6. All that Wyntoun (viii. ch. 23), written, per- 
haps, between 1420 and 1424, has to say is,— 

And gud Jamys off Dowglas 

Hys hart tuk as fyrst ordanyd was 

For to bere in the Holy Land. 
7. Bower, in the middle cf the fifteenth century, 
says that Bruce bequeathed his heart to be sent to 
Jerusalem and buried at the sepulchre of the Lord, 
“legavit suum cor mitti Hierosolyma et recondi 
apud sepulchrum Domini” (Bower, by Goodal, 
xiii. ch. 20). The next chapter describes, as For- 
dun did, the fall of Douglas in aid of the Holy 
Lan 


d. 

8. The‘ Extracta ex Chronicis,’ written long after 
Bower, published by Abbotsford Club, says (p. 159), 
Douglas “ went to the Holy Land as he had pro- 
mised to King Robert ”—“ profectus est ad Terram 
Sanctam sicut promiserat regi Roberto.” 

9. There is what A. J. M. says Froissart says. 
But equally important is what Froissart says, but 
A. J. M. does not say he says. In the very speech 
which A. J. M. quotes, Bruce is made to say (I 
quote in brief because of the already portentous 
space taken) that he had vowed to go and make 
war against the enemies of Christ and the adver- 
saries of the Christian faith, but that since his body 
could not go, he would now send his heart to fulfil 
his vow. A.J. M. must not blow hot and blow 
cold with Froissart, trying Douglas on a single 
sentence without its context. Surely this omitted 
passage proves that in Froissart as well as Barbour 
the Douglas mission was to carry that gallant heart 
against the foes of God. Burial in holy earth was 
the end of all—the destination of the heart after the 


* I do not know the precise equivalent of the last two 
words, but presume it is a — near Granada, This 
chronicle says, Douglas fell “‘ versus Gervacum.” Com. 

re “ Gernate” in passage supra from ‘ Scalacronica. 

hich is correct reading, “ Gernate” or “Gervace ”! 


loyally, 


— MS. of this chronicle reads “ad fronterium 
ranardianum,” } 
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ezusade was over, not the prime purpose of the ex- 
pedition. Is it quite fair of A. J. M. to leave out of 
account also the express statement of Froissart that 
Douglas, in fighting in Spain, ‘‘ considered that if 
he should go’ thither he should employ his time 
and journey according to the late king’s wishes ” ? 
In my opinion no candid reader even of Froissart 
could consider differently. Besides, I suppose 
A. J. M. has heard of a thing called chivalry. 

10. The sword which is said to have been 
bestowed by Brace on Sir James on his deathbed 
bears inscribed certain verses, two of which are ad 
rem :— 

I wil ye charge, efter yat I depart, 

To holy gravfe* and thair bury my hart, 
(See Bishop’s Castle Catalogue, No. 125 ; Naval 
and Military Exhib. Cat., No. 3628.) This in- 
scription I think is very much later than the event 
it commemorates. 

11. ‘The Buke of the Howlat’ is not quoted as 
in the main romance. Godscroft’s ‘ House of 
Douglas’ copies Froissart. 

There is not space now for argument. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is that the chief 
expressed purpose of the Douglas pilgrimage was 
the vicarious fulfilment of Bruce’s vow to fight the 
Saracens. Ultimate burial of the heart in holy 
ground was doubtless contemplated, but first it was 
to serve in the crusade, as its owner had vowed 
himself to do, Is A. J. M. aware that in 1329 the 
Holy Sepulchre was in the hands of the Saracens? 
Robert the Bruce was not mad enough to expect 
that Douglas and his handful of men could retake 
what Christian Europe had been unable to retain. 
The centre of crusading at the time was in Spain, 
and Douglas died fighting there “in aid of the 
Holy Land.” His monument at Douglas, in Lan- 
arkshire, figures him cross-legged as a Crusader. 

I have so much trust in the honour of a disputant 
who has, for this once only, been a little rash, that 
(although the infinitude of the possibilities of argu- 
ment with or without foundation is a fact only too 
well known to me) I believe he will with his own 
hand remove the stigma he has endeavoured to 
affix on the most radiant escutcheon in Scottish 


heraldry. Geo, NEILson. 
Glasgow. 


Usiversat Lanoevace §. viii. 7).—One of 
the earliest records we have of a universal language 
is of one constructed by John Wilkins, Bishop of 
Chester, who was born in the year 1614. He was 
one of the founders of the Royal Society, and a 
brother-in-law of Oliver Cromwell. Bishop Wil- 
kins’s “ Philosophical Language ” (for such it was 
called) made very little impression on the people 
of his day. Although he constructed a dictionary 


._ ™ Printed “Grofe” in catalogues. The v subsituted 
correction from examination of the interesting 
n, 


and grammar, the task of learning it was so great 
that no one, it is said, ever succ . Max 
Miiller, so late as 1863, speaks of Bishop Wilkins’s 
system as “the best solution that has yet been 
offered of a problem which, if of no practical im- 
portance, is of great interest from a scientific point 
of view.” Wilkins’s book was published by the 
Royal Society in 1668, and entitled ‘The Essay 
towards a Real Character and a Philosophical 
Language.’ The author died in 1672, without 
seeing the fruits of his labour in this direction. 

A little later Leibnitz, the learned German 
philosopher, who was born in 1646, took so great 
an interest in this problem that he devoted almost 
fifty years to its study; and a few years before his 
death invented what he called “Spécieuse Générale,” 
of which, however, he published no explanation. 
His labours in this direction were not looked upon 
with favour by his contemporaries, as they were 
incredulous in regard to their utility. He wrote 
just before his death that he had spoken to many 
distinguished men about his “ Spécieuse Générale,” 
without gaining from them more attention than if 
he had been telling them of a dream. About the 
same time several very distinguished scholars seem 
to have been simultaneously engaged in the study 
of the problem of a universal language. 

Philippe Labbe, a Jesuit priest, a man of great 
diligence and learning, invented a “ Philosophie 
Language.” He was soon followed by Father 
Athanasius Kircher, another Jesuit father, famed 
for his variety of knowledge and the multitude of 
his writings. He published his ‘ Polygraphia,’ in 
which was contained an elaborate scheme for a 
philosophic language. 

Most of the early inventors of universal language 
aimed to make it ideographic—that is, to invent a 
series of signs to represent ideas instead of words, 
so that when such signs were seen by persons of 
all nationalities they would convey the same 
notion, although each individual might give them 
different names. We have such ideographic signs 
now in mathematics, where + plus, — minus, = 
equal to, &c., mean the same in English, French, and 
German, and this principle has been the basis of 
nearly every system except that of Volapiik ; the 
most recent of the ideographic type being that of Don 
Sinibaldo de Mas, published in Paris in 1863, and 
that of Stephen Pearl Andrews, brought out in 
New York in 1871. Andrews also constructed a 
grammar and dictionary. None of the attempts 
to construct a universal language on the ideo- 
graphic principle has succeeded. 

Volapiik is the invention of the Rev. Father 
Johann Martin Schleyer, of Constance, Baden, 
Germany. He is an accomplished linguist, having 
for about fifty years been interested in the study 
of language. He can write and speak twenty- 
eight languages, including Chinese and e 
African languages. He invented his language in 
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1878, announced it in 1879, and in 1881 had so far 
perfected it as to publish, in 1881, a small book 
entitled ‘ Entwurfeiner Weltsprache fiir alle ge- 
bildte Erdhbewohner’—‘ Plan of a Universal Lan- 
for all the Civilized Inhabitants of the 
” Volapiik appears to be the first artificial 
language that has been learned by any consider- 
able number of people, or that has had a literature. 
_ After Father Bchleyer published his first book, 
in 1881, he was soon able to interest a number of 
_ people in Germany in Volapiik, and during the 
past few years it is estimated that more than ten 
thousand persons have learned it, and use it, and 
about four hundred have received diplomas as 
adepts. 

There have been eight monthly periodicals 
printed in Volapiik or partly in Volapiik and 
other languages, but one or two of them are sus- 
pended now. They are as follows :— 

Volapiikabled, published in Constance by Father 
Schleyer, the inventor, and is printed in Volapiik 
and German; now in its ninth year. 

_ Volapiikaklubs, published in Breslau, entirely 
in Volapiik. The organ of the adepts. 

Le Volapiik, published in Paris, in Volapiik 
and French. Edited by Prof. Kerckhoffs, the 
principal advocate of the language in France. 

El Volapiik, published in Madrid. First printed 
in Volapiik and Spanish, but afterwards entirely 
in Volapiik, and is an international gazette, com- 
mercial, scientific, literary, and entertaining. 

published in Rotterdam. Sus- 
pended. 

Timabled Volapiikik, published in Porto Rico. 

Il Volapiik, published in Milan, Italy. 

Volapiihageeed, published in Vienna, entirely in 
Volapiik. 

_ Cogabled V olapiikelas, a comic journal, published 
in Munich, entirely in Volapiik. 

_ A large number of books in Volapiik, or about 
it, have appeared in Germany, including grammars 
in eighteen languages, a German-Volapiik dic- 
tionary, containing 12,000 words, and a biography 
of the inventor. Georce Bersett, Jun, 

Free Library, Hulme, Manchester, 


Other replies embodying the same information 
eee ying e info are 


A Myraicat Soctyian Nonvery (7* S. viii. 
63).—This institution would seem to have been 
a faint imitation of the ancient chapters of 
canonesses — chanoinesses seculitres —of which 
there were examples in Lorraine, in Germany, and 
notably in Belgium, although they were unknown 
in England. In Belgium there were four of these, 
attached to the churches of Nivelles, Mons, Mau- 
berge, and Andenne, all founded during the seventh 
century, and continuing to flourish till the French 
Revolution. 

It is curious that these four semi-religious esta- 


blishments should have been founded in one age 
and by members of the same family. They were 
not convents, nor in any sense cloistered ; their 
members were not bound by any vows of poverty 
or separation from the world, except the obligation 
to attend regularly the services of the Church, and 
to live a sober, righteous, and godly life. Celibacy 
was required of the abbesses ; ot the other mem- 
bers of the order were allowec to marry and to 
leave the order whenever they pleased. They sang 
in the choir of the church, and had stalls like 
secular priests ; they also received as pupils the 
daughters of nobles. At first they had a common 
dormitory; but by degrees they§were allowed to 
live in separate abodes near to the church to which 
they were attached, and could absent themselves 
and visit their friends at pleasure. Membership 
was confined to nobility; no one was admitted 
unless born in wedlock and in possession of at 
least the rank of filles de chevaliers. In Germany 
their abbesses had the status of princesses of the 
empire, and in Belgium they were the civil 
governors of the town and district in which they 
were located, with all the powers of chief magis- 
trates, 

The principal and most ancient of these chapters 
of canonesses was that of Nivelles, established by 
Iduberge, widow of Pepin de Landen and by her 
daughter Gertrude, about 650. The latter was 
canonized, and is revered on March 17. She died in 
664, and was followed by a regular series of fifty-five 
successors, till the abolition of the chapter in 1795. 
The Abbess of Nivelles was the chief magistrate of 
the town and territory, possessed the right to coin 
money, and to administer justice, both civil and 
criminal. The endowments of the chapter were 
considerable ; it held properties in Belgium, in 
Holland, and inthe Rhineland. The establishment 
consisted of forty-two canonesses and thirty priests 
or secular canons for the service of the church. 
The chapter is gone, but the church remains, and is 
now parochial. It is one of the most ancient and 
remarkable in Belgium, but has been considerably 
defaced by (so-called) “ improvements ” during the 
last century. It contains the magnificent ‘‘ Chasse 
de Sainte Gertrude” and the ancient stalls, those 
of the forty-two canonesses above and those of 
the thirty canons below. Comp. ‘ Annales de la 
Société Archéologique de Nivelles,’ ii. p. 57, &c. 

Mons was founded by Sainte Waudru (or Wal- 
trude), sister of Sainte Aldegonde and wife of 
Magdelaire, known now as St. Vincent de Soignes, 
where he founded a similar establishment for 
secular priests. Ste, Waudru died 670, some twenty 
years after the foundation of her community. She 
was canonized in 1039. The chapter consisted of 
thirty noble ladies, and six canons for the service of 
thechurch. The canonesses lived in isolated houses 
in the south side of the church, which is still called 
la place du chapitre. The constitution was 
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similar to that of Nivelles, and the abbess had 
equal powers in her own town and district. See 
Vinchant, ‘ Annales du Hainaut,’ vol. ii. p. 644, 
and Devillers, ‘ Eglise de Ste. Waudru 4 Mons,’ 
8vo. 1857. 

Mauberge, formerly in Hainault, now in France, 
was founded by the sister of Ste. Waudru, Ste. 
Aldegonde, in 661. Into this chapter, like the rest, 
none but the daughters of nobles were admitted, 
and the abbess possessed a like secular jurisdiction. 
The members were required to be of “a nobility so 
ancient as not to know its origin.” Comp. 
Molanus, ‘ Natales SS. Belgii,’ p. 19; and De 
Reiffenberg, ‘ Hist. du Hainaut,’ vol. i. p. 43. 

Andenne was founded by Ste. Begge, sister of 
Ste. Gertrude, and widow of Angelice, about 686. 
It was su in 1785, before the Revolution, 
by Joseph II. The church remains, but is a 
modern building of the eighteenth century. It 
contains the silver shrine of Ste. Begge, and a 
curious black marble table of the twelfth century, 
standing on five pillars, a visit to which is re- 

ed as a specific for hernia and rupture. This 

establishment resembled the others, and provided 
for thirty-two canonesses and ten canon-priests. 
J. Maske. 

P.S.—It seems unlikely that these sisterhoods 
were founded as secular colleges ; they were pro- 
bably, at first, double monasteries of the Benedic- 
tine order. Vinchaut enumerates fourteen of these 
colleges—four in Belgium, the rest in Germany. 
In addition to the authorities quoted may I refer 
the reader to Mirzeus, ‘ Fasti Belgii,’ Svo., Brussels, 
1522; Ryckel, ‘La Vie de Ste. Gertrade,’ Svo., 
Brussels, 1639; Ryckel, ‘ Vita Sancte Begge,’ 
4to., Louvain, 1631; Benit, ‘La Vie de Ste. 
Aldegonde’ [Delbos], 12mo., Paris, 1859? 


Baraspas wWAs A PUBLISHER” (7% 
viii. 180).— You have done an injury to the memory 
of my father, John Marray, in applying to him 
the cutting reproach, “ Barabbas was a publisher.” 
These are the facts. 1. It was not a saying of 
Byron, and is not to be found in any of his letters 
or journals, 2, The real author was Thomas 
Campbell, who always lived on terms of close 
friendship with my father, 3. It was applied to 
another firm of publishers. Pray do your best to 
contradict the aspersion which, through mistake, no 
doubt, you have affixed upon an innocent person. 

Joun Murray. 

[Had we not assumed” the whole to be a piece of 
Wwaggishness, we should certainly not have inserted it. 
Mr, Murray's name is, of course, above reproach or 
suspicion, } 


Crericat Dress 1790 (7 S. vii. 448).—The 
exhibition of works of “The English Humonrists 
in Art,” now open at the Royal Institute, no doubt 
contains much that would be of service to your 
querist ; and, indeed, any of the works of Row- 


landson compared with those of Hogarth would 
furnish pretty full particulars. As to the clerical 
use of the wig at the period, ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. xii. 
and 5“ §. ix. and x., may be consulted. Fairholt 
refers to Thiers’s ‘ Histoire des Perruques,’ pub- 
lished at Avignon 1779, and Nicolais’s ‘Recherches 
Historiques sur |’Usage des Cheveux Postiches et 
des Perruques,’ as worth referring to on this part 
of the costume of the time. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Tae or Lyons (7 §. viii. 6).—Johnston 
was right in his origin of the name :— 

“Lion (le Golfe de), Sinus Leonis, gr. golfe de la mer 
Médit. entre l'Esp., la Fr. et 1. Ita, Il est ainsi nommé, 
parce que la mer y est toujours agitée, nageuse et 
— — Dictionnaire Géographique Portatif,’ Paris, 

747, 3.0, 
Ep. MarsHAtt. 

The French name is “Le Golfe du Lion” (not 
“La Golfe”). The ‘Dictionnaire Universel d’His- 
toire et de Géographie,’ by Bouillet, 1880 edition, 
which is a classic book in France, says :— 

“Tl a été ainsi nommé (Golfe du Lion), dit-on, 4 cause 
de l’agitation de ses eaux, dont on comparait la violence 
a celle du dion. D’autres écrivent Golfe de Lyon, et 
dérivent son nom de ce que ce Golfe, qui regoit le Rhéne, 
conduit, en remontant le fleuve, 4 Lyon, la métropole des 
Gaules.” 

On the French maps the name is written “Golfe 
du Lion.” DNARGEL. 

Paris, 


Avutsors or Epicrams Wantep (7 §. viii. 
67).—The former of these two epigrams is by John 
Norbury, Fellow of Eton College, and was printed 
in the first edition of the ‘ Arundines Cami,’ 1841, 

. 27, but is omitted in the third edition. I think 

have read somewhere that ‘‘ Brevity is the 
soul of wit” having been set as the subject for an 
essay, Norbury sent up his paper with only the 
line “ Si placeat brevitas hoc breve carmen habe.” 
Norbury translated Gray’s ‘Elegy’ into Greek 
hexameters, 1793, sm. 4to. (Nichols, ‘ Lit. Anec- 
dotes,’ ix. 154). Lyte, in his ‘ History of Eton 
College,’ says :— 

“John Norbury, known as ‘Skimmer Jack,’ used to 
cause a good deal of amusement by eee | the same 
sermons over and over again in the College Chapel. One 
morning, on mounting the pulpit, he found on the 
cushion before him a list of his favourite texts, headed, 
* Skimmer Jack, which is it to be?’”—P. 355. 

W. E. 


The former of these two Latin epigrams will be 
found in ‘ Arundines Cami.’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


I have often been told by an old Wykhamist 
that “ Dux femina facti” being the subject set for 
a “vulgus” or verse task at school, a boy (T. 
Bowes or Charles Fox) had the temerity to send 


up tbe couplet in question instead of the regula- 
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tion ten or twenty lines, but was excused from 
punishment on account of his ingenuity. My in- 
formant was at Winchester about 1793, but 
whether the author was a contemporary of his I 
cannot say. J. Parry. 


Sr. nor] or Terian §. 
viii. 9, 179).—If Mr. Lovepay will read Teilo he 
will find a short account of this saint, the immediate 
successor of St. Dubricius in his see of Llandaff, in 
*The Ancient British Church,’ by John Pryce, 
M.A., Vicar of Bangor (London, 1878). Three 
forms of his name are given by Mr. Pryce, op. cit., 
p. 162—Teliau, Teilo, or Eliud—but Teilo is that 
under which both Mr. Pryceand other writers usually 
speak of him. His life is evidently full of legend. 
Accompanying Saints David and Paternus (the 
eponymus of Llanbadarn) to Jerusalem, a trial of 
the humility of the three is made by the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, and Teilo comes out victor. He is given 
a bell remarkable for its sweetness and its healing 
powers. St. Teilo’s temporary flight into Brittany 
during the visit of the Flava Scabies to these 
islands in 547-50, is regarded by Mr. Pryce as 
one of the few incidents in the legendary life of 
Teilo which can be considered historical. After 
his death three parishes, Tenby, Llandeilo-Fawr, 
and Llandaff, each claimed his body. Llandaff 
naturally records that it got the real body. The 
lives of Teilo cited by Mr. Pryce are in ‘ Liber 
Landavensis,’ where he is called S. Telianus in the 
Latin ; also, “in part,” in ‘Anglia Sacra,’ and 
“abridged,” in Capgrave, ‘Nova Legenda Angliz,’ 
and in the ‘Acta Sanctorum.’ Nomap. 


In Appendix E to vol. i. of Haddan and Stubbs’s 
‘Councils,’ Oxford, 1669, p. 159, there is notice of 
“Vita 8, Teliani (or Teilo), episcopi: (second bishop 
of Llandaff, contemporary with S. David),” with a 
list of authorities for his life. He is called St. 
Theliau, bishop and confessor, in Butler’s ‘ Lives,’ 
at February 9. Ep. Marsa, 


Graves or CeLepraTeD Personacss (7" §S, 
viii. 88).— Maria (Gunning), Countess of Coventry, 
died at Croome Court, and her remains now lie in 
the parish church adjoining. The following ex- 
tract is from the register of Birton Church :— 

“1760, 8** 10 was buryed the Right Hon: Maria 
Countess of Coventry in her twenty-eighth year. As she 
was not Buryed in Woollen the forfeiture was made 
as the Act in that case directs.” 

The curious notice about burial in woollen refers 
to an Act of Parliament at that time in force for 
the encouragement of the woollen trade. 

Then, in Nash’s ‘ History of Worcestershire,’ I 
find as follows :— 

“ Pirton.—For many years were deposited here the 
remains of the once beautiful Maria Countess of Coven- 
try, without memorial or inscription. When she died 
Croome Church was building. They have since been re- 
moved to the family vault there.” 


There is no reference to the removal of the body in 
the parish register. Geratp Ponsonsy. 


The burial-places of “the beautiful Gunnings” 
are as follows:—Maria, Countess of Coventry, died 
at Croome, in Worcestershire, her husband’s place, 
and was buried there. The furore she created in 
life followed her to the grave, and it is said that 
ten thousand persons were present at her funeral. 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Argyll, was buried at the 
collegiate church of Kilmun, in Cowal, Argyll- 
shire, the burial-place of the Argyll family. 

Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Some queries put by Mr Macpowacu I have 
already answered by letter. To his public question, 
“* Where is Charles Phillips interred ?” the answer 
is, At Highgate, facing the entrance to the Cata- 
combs. W. J. FitzPatrick. 


‘ Farmer’ §. viii. 107).—The title 
of the pianoforte score runs thus: “The Farmer, a 
Comic Opera, performed with great applause at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. Selected and 
Composed by Wm. Shield. The words by J. 
O'Keefe, Esq.” It was performed for the first 
time at the above theatre on October 13, 1787. 
See European Magazine, vol. xii. p. 390, where a 
cast of the characters is given. G. F. R. B. 


I possess a copy of the ballad “Ere around the 
huge oak,” from the ‘Farmer.’ The title-page de- 
scribes it to have been a comic opera, the music 
written by William Shield, and the words by 
O'Keefe. It was first performed in 1787. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


This is a burletta by O'Keefe. 
formed at Covent Garden in 1787. 


[‘* O’Keefe’s ‘ Farmer’ was played at Covent Garden 
October 31, 1787. with the following cast :—Jemmy 
Jumps, Edwin; Valentine, Johnstone; Farmer Black- 
berry, Darley; Rundy, Blanchard; Betty Blackberry, 
Mrs. Mattocks; Molly Maybush, Mrs, Martyr; Louisa, 
Miss Rowson, succeeded on the third night by Mrs. 
Mountain. It is a reduction into two acts of ‘ The Plague 
of Riches,’ a five-act play, offered by O’Keefe to Colman 
and rejected. It was revived at Sewer Lane May 17, 
1814, and at the Haymarket August 28, 1820.) 


It was first per- 
W. H. 


Merropouitan Catueprat §. viii. 68).— 
The subject referred to in this query was discussed 
in 5" S.x., xi. Atp. 512 of vol. xi. the Rev. Mac- 
Kenzie E, C, Watcorr wrote :— 


“T have found an authoritative declaration in favour 
of my contention that it is wa to designate St. 
Paul’s a metropolitan church, he Archbishop of 
Canterbury on a 2, 1582, wrote to the Lord Mayor of 
London that ‘the law could not bind the province of 
Canterbury to contribute to the re-edifying of St, Paul’s, 
Canterbury being the metropolitan church and St. 
Paul’s only a cathedral’ (‘ Index to the Remembrancia, 
1879, p. 325).” 
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R. R., at x. 525, has a reference to the ‘ Apoph- 
thegms’ of Erasmus, or rather to the note in the 
Eoglish translation :— 

“And thereof is Metropolis, called the chief citee 
where the Archbishop of any province hath his see, and 
hath all the other diocesses of that province subject to 
him, as Canterbury and Yorke, here in Dnglande.”— 
Book i, p. 110 (Udall, Grafton, 1542), 

Lowndes has some remarks on the notes, s.v. 
“ Erasmus,” Ep. 


St. Paul’s may be thus called, just as anything 
else may be called metropolitan which is in or be- 
longing to the metropolis ; but in no other sense, 
nor is there any such legal or official title. Canter- 
bury is not the metropolitan, but the metropolitical 
cathedral, This is its formal name. This (like, I 
really begin to believe, most other things) has been 
already explained in ‘N. & Q.’ (see 5 S. x. 397), 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


Triat oF Bisnor Kine: toe Ancetus (7 §. 
vii. 387, 519; viii. 109).—Sr. SwitHin must be 
complimented on the extreme ingenuity of his plea 
in defence of Dr. Neale’s correctness of expression. 
He has only delivered him out of Scylla into 
Charybdis, however. No Catholic, whether 
learned or unlearned, would ever call a simple 
“ Hail Mary,” privately said at the conclusion of an 
office, by the name of “the Angelus.” It would have 
been far better to treat this little slip as a poetical 
licence, and to suppose that Dr. Neale used “ com- 
pline” not actually as the canonical hour of that 
name, but as a metonymy for “ evening.” 

Will Mr. Tew kindly tell us the date of the 
copy of ‘ Hierologus’ in which he finds the line 
And the faithful dead shall claim their part in the 

church’s thoughtful prayer 
(correctly thus quoted by Mr. Vincenr) altered 
into “ thankful ” ? 

The ballad from which it is quoted, 

Ob the good old times of England, ere in her evil day 

From their Holy Faith and their ancient rites her people 

fell away, 

is in such flowing measure that, long as it is, once 
committed to memory in early childhood, when 
one grows old it does not depart from it. In my 
memory it stands distinctly “thoughtful”; but 
before writing about it I have referred to the 
British Museum copy. I find ‘ Hierologus’ was 
published in 1843, and “thoughtful” is the word 
there. If an “expurgated” edition has been 
brought out, it would be curious to know the date 
of the alteration and the circumstances which led 
to it, R. H. Busx. 


That the Angelus is, as stated by Miss Buskx, 
rang in all Catholic churches everywhere three 
times a day (morning, noon, and night) is quite 
true, and her memory has put no trick on her in 
this particular. 


When a boy, about forty years ago, I lived for 
some years at the country seat of my grandparents 
in the west of France, and I remember perfectly 
well that all the old women, and a few old 
men, would pause, and some cross themselves, in 
the midst of their work in the fields when the 
church bell rang the Angelus at noon and at even. 
But I must own that the noon bell was the more 
welcome, because, with its sacred notes, it was the 
harbinger of dinner hour. At that time in 
country places the masters dined at twelve and 
the eervants and labourers about one o'clock. 
Then the good people at home, in many home- 
steads, used to pray aloud and say the Angelus 
before graces when sitting at table, but I fear 
me much that it is no longer so now. “Quantum 
mutatum ab illo.” 

The puzzling computation in Goldoni’s ‘ Plays,’ 
referred to by the same correspodent, is also men- 
tioned by more modern (and British) writers. 
Charles Dickens, in his ‘Pictures from Italy,’ 
1844, “Rome,” p. 89 of Chapman & Hall's 
1885 edition, says, “The beheading was ap- 
pointed for fourteen and a half o'clock, Roman 
time : or a quarter before nine in the forenoon.” 
The italics are mine, of course. 

I think Sr. Swirntn’s statement is not sweep- 
ing enough. In public churches, throughout France, 
at least, vespers and compline are always merged 
into one, and they begin always at two, half-past 
two, or three at the latest in the afternoon. When 
there is a sermon to take place at this office, it is 
delivered between vespers and compline. 

Formerly the French word vépre, in the singular, 
was employed with the meaning of evening, night. 
So in ‘La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas,’ by Moliére, 
M. Bobinet, one of the dramatis persone, says, 
“ Je donne le bon vépre 4 toute Vhonorable com- 
pagnie” (sc. xvii.) But now vépres, always in the 
plural, is used in a religious sense only. 

Paris. 


Greezep viii. 87).—This may be mis- 
print, but it admits of a satisfactory solution. 
Grice, greece, greese, greeze, &c., a8 a noun, was not 
an unfrequent synonyme for step. Here, I take it, 
the grievously sick man reached for his friend’s 
hand and lifted it, lifted it a step, or on to his own 
body, a most natural act under the circumstances. 

Br. NicHotson. 


There is a reference in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
s.v. “ Grease,” in the sense of to bribe, from Cot- 
grave’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1611), s.v. “ Enfonser.” The 
word is used by Dryden. See, for other examples, 
Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ and ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. iii. 246. 

A. Cottincwoop Lex. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Ex1ana (7" §. viii. 81, 134).—Though I should 
not, of course, have contributed my note under this 
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heading to the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ had I known 
that the playbill in question had been already 
given in the ‘ Life of Charles Mathews,’ yet I am 


unable to agree with the correspondent who says 
itively it is certain that Lamb had nothing to 

lo with it. It is certain, at all events, that Lamb’s 
farce could not have been performed without his 
consent ; and the whole performance was one in 
which he must have taken the liveliest interest. 
If I mistake not, the elder Mathews was a parti- 
cular friend of Lamb’s, and it would have been very 
unlike him if he had not taken a keen interest in 
the first ap nce of his old friend’s son before a 
London audience. Though I did not, and do not, 
assert positively that Lamb drew up the playbill, 
it yet seems to me as likely now as 
did 80. Bertram Dosett. 


Tue Porrry or Parntine S. viii. 64).— 
The following are some of the particulars, given in 
the Catalogue, of the picture mentioned by Mr. 
EpecumBe :— 

® Purchased at Paris from M. Edmond Beaucousin in 
1860, This portrait of an unknown personage was 
formerly ascribed to Titian, and supposed to represent 
Ariosto. It has long since been recognized as a fine 
work by Palma. A head precisely resembling this and 
assigned to Palma was in 1874 in the Giustiniani-Bar- 
barigo collection at Padua; the figure, however, painted 
b ~ Ey hand, was arrayed to represent a ‘ Salvator 

undl, 

The subject of Mr. Envccumse’s note being the 
description of pictures in the National Gallery, I 
would take the opportunity of making a humble 

t against the description of a well-known 
portrait by Rubens, which is shown beneath the 
picture as “ Chapeau de Poil by Rubens,” 

While in the case of the Palma picture the 
visitor gets all the information that he can expect, 
in the case of the Rubens picture the information 
given is misleading. It is not a picture of a felt 
hat ; indeed, if it were it would probably be called 
“chapeau de feutre.” I am aware that a writer in 
some French newspaper stated authoritatively that 
the name by which the picture was formerly known 
was a mistake for ‘Chapeau de Poil,’ and that this 
statement has been copied into ‘N.& Q.’ Not 
being a Frenchman, I am not ashamed to confess 
that I am not acquainted with this expression. 

The picture is a portrait of Mile. de Lunden, and 
may just as well be called so. But it happens to 
bear a fancy name, ‘ Chapeau de Paille,’ for reasons 
fally set forth by M. Jules Nollée de Noduwez, in a 
letter which he addressed to the Times three years 
ago. He wrote as follows :— 

“ Rubens tenait beaucoup 4 faire le portrait de Madlle. 
de Lunden. Cette derniére s'y refusait obstinément, 
Rubens usa de stratagéme et peignit la belle des belles 
pendant que celle-ci travaillait au jardin en chapeau de 
paille. portrait une fois fait, Madile. de Lunden 
pardonna au grand peintre sa flatteuse indiscretion, et 
accepta l’couvre de son célébre admirateur, Rubens 
refit le portrait de Madile. de Lunden, mais cette fois ci, 


fore that he | T°s® 


au lieu de Ja coiffer d’un chapeau de paille, il placa sur 
la téte un chapeau de feutre. Le portrait primitif avait 
regu le nom de ‘ Chapeau de Paille’ dans la famille. Le 
second portrait en depit du changement du couvre chef, 
conserva le premier nom en souvenir de la premiére 
wuvre, 

If it be thought inadvisable to preserve it longer, 
we can, at all events, refrain from giving the picture 
a second fancy name, without meaning or interest. 
In the Catalogue the picture is described as “ Por- 
trait known as the ‘Chapeau de Paille ’—Chapeau 
de Poil.” KILLIGREW. 


It may be of interest to Mr. Epccumse to know 
that in Pilkington’s ‘ Dictionary,’ revised by Allan 
Canningham, and published in 1840, it is stated, 
rding the elder Palma, that he was born 
“about the year 1540 or 1548, but the year is very 
uncertain, owing to the contradictory accounts of 
biographers,” and that “some place his death in 
1588, others in 1596, and others in 1623.” 

J. F. 

Liverpool. 


Cettic Cuurcn vii. 429, 476 ; viii. 93). 
—TI hasten to acknowledge my error in giving the 
Easter observance of the early British Church as 
evidence in favour of the Oriental origin of that 
Church. The Oriental use was to keep Easter on 
the Passover Day, whatever day of the week it 
might be. The British Church held that feast 
always on a Sunday. The tonsure, on the other 
hand, does seem to point to an Eastern origin, I 
still think. But whoso reads the first twenty or 
thirty pages of Boultbee’s ‘ History of the Church 
of England ’ will probably feel that we know, and 
that Bede knew, very little indeed about the origin 
of that Church. Gildas, a member of it, and writing 
long before Bede, knows absolutely nothing on the 
subject except that the gospel was first preached in 
Britain in the latter part of the reign of Tiberius. 
The tales of Philip and Joseph, of Lucius and 
Eleubherus, grew up after the time of Gildas, one 
is forced to suspect. H. J. Movs. 

Dorchester. 


Vera’s remark as to the effect of isolation in 
respect of the different customs in the churches of 
the British confession is confirmed by a very high 
authority. The late A. W. Haddan writes :— 

“ The special customs traceable at a later time......and 
the well-known though perfectly mistaken — 
arities respecting Haster and the tonsure, are all referable 
solely to the natural effect of isolation from other 
churches, that is to say, there is nothiag, or next to 
nothing, in them bearing internal evidence of their being 
derived from other churches. With respect to the 
Easter Cycle and the tonsure, this is demonstrable.”— 
* Remains,’ p. 217, note m., Ox., 1876. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


“Tae THAT MUST FALL,” &c. S. viii - 
140).—The couplet occurs in the following lines 
composed by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu for 
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Lord William Hamilton, in answer to some rather 
tender verses addressed to him by Lady Hertford : 
Good Madam, when ladies are willing, 
A man must needs look like a fool ; 
For me, I would not give a shilling 
For one who would love out of rule. 
You should leave us to guess by your blushing, 
And not speak the matter so plain ; 
’Tis ours to write and be pushing, 
*Tis your to affect a disdain. 
That you are in a terrible taking, 
By all these sweet oglings I see ; 
But the fruit that can fall without shaking, 
Indeed is too mellow for me, 

See the small edition of Lady M. W. Montagu’s 
works printed by J. F. Dove, London, 1825, p. 506, 
where may also be found poor Lady Hertford’s 
verses. H. J. Busupy. 


Sir Joun Huttock, Baron or THE ExcoEeQuer 
(7 §. viii. 48).—The son of Timothy Hallock, 
junior, he was baptized in St. Mary’s Church, 
Barnard Castle, co. Durham, April 3, 1767. In 
the baptistery of the same church is a monument 
bearing this inscription :— 

“To the memory of the Hon** Sir John Hullock, 
Knt. and Baron of the Exchequer. He was born at 
Barnard Castle, April 3°4, 1767. Called to the bar by the 
Society of Gray’s Inn in 1793, married in 1794, raised to 
the Bench of the Exchequer in 1823, and died at Abing- 
don in Berks, on his judicial circuit, 31% July, 1829. By 
a clear and vigorous mind he rose to eminence as a sound 
lawyer, and promoted solely by his learning, industry, 
and integrity. He discharged the duties of a Judge to 
the general satisfaction of his country, 

“ This monument is erected by his sfflicted widow, 

“ Westmacott, R.A., London.” 

Another monument commemorates his widow, 
Dame Mary Hullock, who died Nov. 18, 1852. 

DanieL Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Army Listsor Mititary Manuscripts(7" 
8. viii. 48).—See Sims’s ‘ Manual for the Genea- 
logist,’ and Phillimore’s‘ How to Write the History 
ofa Family,’ second edition, p. 184. Many regi- 
ments preserve nominal rolls of all officers who have 
ever served in them. GUALTERULUS. 


Setection or Porrry By A German §. viii. 
68).—The following title of a handy volume of 
poetry and prose may be of service to your inquirer, 
‘Select Specimens of the National Literature of 
England from G. Chaucer to the Present Time, with 
Biographical and Critical Sketches,’ by L. Herrig. 
Brunswick, printed and published by George 
Westermann, 1855 (fifth sterotyped edition), The 
preface is dated Berlin, Aug. 7, 1855. 


A 
Plymouth, 


Name or Work Wantep (7" §. viii. 147).— 
The work for which there is an inquiry is H. 
Drammond’s ‘Tropical Africa,’ London, 1888. 


Chapter vii. has for its title, “‘ Mimicry : the Ways 
of African Insects.” At Pref., p. vi, there is the 
remark, “‘ The publication of...... Mimicry has been 
already forestalled by one of the monthly maga- 
zines.” At p. 61 is written :— 

“There is still undoubtedly a supply of this precious 
material [ivory] in the country—a supply which may 
last yet for fifteen or twenty years. But it is well to 
frame future calculation on the certainty of this ab- 
normal source of wealth ceasing, as it must do, in the 


immediate future,” 
E. H. Marswatt, M.A. 


[ Very many replies repeating Mr, ManrsHAtu’s infor- 
mation have since been received, | 


Sir Francis Drake AND THE Piymouts Leat 
(7 8. vii. 361, 441, 501; viii. 13, 72).—Your cor- 
respondent W. S. B. H. may open vol. xxvi. of 
the Charity Commission Reports (Thirty-second 
Rep., pt. ii., 1837-8), in the Newspaper Search 
Room, British Museum, and see a folded contem- 
porary plan of the Plymouth Leat, which on ap- 
proaching the town took (it appears) a rectangular 
turn westward, by Mill Lane, to work certain 
mills there before entering Mill Bay, and he will 
see the conduit drawn outside the Old Town Gate, 
within a few yards of this turn. No doubt the 
inscription, “S* Francis Drake first brought the 
water into Plymouth in 1591,” led the poet Baron 
and others to infer that he brought it twenty-five 
miles to the actual site of the conduit, now within 
the town—a point of fact important to a local guide- 
book, but trivial and irrelevant to the attacks on 
Drake, whose zealous admirers suggested legal 
action by Drake’s representatives (West. Morn. 
News, March 4 and 7, 1881), seeing that the 
assailant could command hundreds of pages in 
local organs from which rebutting evidence was 
rigorously excluded. Hence the more sober appeal 
to ‘N. & Q., that historians hereafter may know 
that the statements did not stand unchallenged. 

Baron the poet made two mistakes, Drake was 
not a baronet, and the town did not give him two 
hundred pounds in hand, or the receiver’s official 
accounts would have shown it. The remitted mill 
rent was, I believe, like the tun of wine to the 
judges, a token of gratitude, and a valuable con- 
sideration ostensibly fulfilling the letter of the 
law. The poet varied his story from the Black 
Book, which states that three hundred pounds was 
prepaid (vide 7™ S. vii. 441), and is inadmissible 
as evidence. The entry is wrong in date and con- 
tradicted by thousands of veracious tongues and 
numerous well-informed scribes. 

Mr. Worth wrote (West. Morn. News, Feb. 9, 
1881), “ My authority throughout has been, and 
I should not have attempted to assail even a tra- 
dition on less firm ground, the Receiver’s Accounts 
of the Corporation of Plymouth for the years under 
review.” For description of these accounts see 7” 
S. vii. 442. 
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I had long accepted this assurance without ques- 
tion, and was surprised when I set about testing 
the validity of his evidences to discover that he 
had travelled away from the official accounts to 

roduce a memorandum simply indicating the line 
Hele followed in drawing up the credentials or 
powers for Drake under the seal of the Corporation, 
who could not act otherwise than by power of 
attorney (Plowden, 91). The only legal functionary 
besides Drake who was mulcted, as I remember, 
_ in the costs of both sides was the constable in the 
case of Schoonhoven v. Bleecker, tried at New 
Amsterdam before Wouter van Twiller, in or 
about 1629 (Knickerbocker’s ‘ New York,’ bk. iii. 
¢. i.). 

tA anecdote is founded on fact. Drake 
brought the water from Sheepstor to the conduit, 
or thereabout, outside the town gate—a costly 
work, considering all it involved—and the Cor- 
poration led it thence to the doors of the inhabit- 
ants. Richard Hawkins’s fifty pounds did not 
cover the cost of lead piping. This can be gathered 
from the mayor’s official letter to Sir Robert Cecil 
in 1601 (‘State Papers, Domestic’) and from the 
Receiver’s official accounts (Trans. of Plymouth 
Inst. and Devon Assoc.). H. H. Drake. 


Very few old hands at the Record Office, I 
believe, would think of questioning Dr. Draxe’s 
authority. They know how legal fictions abound, 
and I select an example from the Plymouth Cor- 
poration’s complaint in the Court of Star Chamber 
in ipsissima verba, viz.: “ Without that the said 
mills erected by the Complainants [the Mayor and 
Corporation] upon the said new river are any way 
prejudicial,” &c. (May 8, 45 Eliz). As a matter 
of fact, Sir Francis Drake built the mills at his 
own expense. And so the Corporation claimed 
that they cut the leat, when we know from various 
authorities that Drake did it at his own cost under 
power of attorney. 

Mr. Worth’s followers can have no conception 
of the truth. Thomas Drake, the accredited agent 
of the Corporation, and a freeman of Plymouth, 
was assaulted on Roborough Down, and his men 
were lodged in gaol, for daring to turn the water 
back into the leat after the tinners had turned it 
off to work their tin mills in Buckland Mona- 
chorum. Thomas Drake and others were 
“severally accused and Indicted (to weete) seaven or 
eight several! times in the several Stannery Courts of 
Chagford, Ashburton, Plymton, and Tavistock in Devon, 
for turning again the said water from the said new {tin} 
milles into his lawfull and due Course, supposing the 
same to be an offence and Contempte unto the Customes 
and usages of the said Stannereyes.”’ 

Very curiously, the tinners charged the Cor- 
poration with damaging the flour mills to the 
amount of six thousand pounds by erecting new 
mills, and the Corporation said that through the 
tinners’ new mills “divers auncient tynne mylles 


belonging to divers of y‘ Ma'** poore subjectes 
which had little or nothinge els to live uppon nor 
where wall to relieve themselves their wives 
children and families are utterly decayed.” 
Respect for your space requires me to conclude. 
SEARCHER. 


Tue Princess Henrietta, Ducness or ORLEANS 
(7™ 8. vii. 462 ; viii. 31, 133).—I have to thank 
Dwarckt for correcting my careless description of 
Anne of Austria as the mother, instead of the 
widow, of Louis Treize; but is Mr. W. E. Witxry- 
SON correct in his statement that the maiden name 
of the authoress of the ‘ Lives of the Princesses of 
England’ was Wood, and not Green? The work 
bears the name of Mary Anne Everett Green, but 
in the British Museum Catalogue it is indexed as 
“ Wood (M. A. E.), formerly Green.” 

Winstow Jones, 


Rosric Meetine §. viii. 129).—The sug- 
gestion of Mr. E. H. Marsnatt, M.A., that this 
is a mistake for ruri-decanal is no doubt correct. 
The office of Rural Deans, after being long in 
abeyance, was revived about 1825, or perhaps 
somewhat earlier, as appears from the preface by 
the Rev. Wm. Dansey to his ‘Hore Decanice 
Rurales,’ London, 1835. He says:— 

“Having been requested by my venerable diocesan, 

soon after his accession to the See of Sarum (a.p, 
MDCCOXXV,), to accept the ge ame of Rural Dean— 
then recently revived in the diocese, I was naturally 
desirous of obtaining what information I could on the 
history and constitution of the office.” —P. v. 
Again, on p. xvi he expresses his thanks “ to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for a copy of the ‘ Com- 
mission of Rural Dean,’ lately used in that diocese, 
on the occasion of the office being revived”; and 
on p. xvii, “to the Bishop of Lincoln, for the 
modern usages of the diocese of Lincoln, in one of 
the archdeaconries of which the office has been 
lately revived, after a long suspension.” Mr. 
Dansey, in his two volumes in small quarto, seems 
to have collected nearly all that is to be known 
about the office. A rubric meeting is clearly a 
mistake. W. E. 


About 1861—before or after I cannot say how 
long—some clergy of Bristol and the neighbourhood 
used to hold what they called “rubric meetings” 
for the express purpose of discussing the meaning 
of the Rubrics. J.T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


A Jewet A Serrent’s Heap (7 §. viii. 65, 
135).—Some interesting information upon this 
subject, with coloured illustrations, may be found 
upon reference to the ‘ Ortus Santitatis’ of Joa-a- 
Cuba, a work published at Mayence in 1491. In 
his ‘ Tractatus de Lapidibus’ he enlarges very con- 
siderably upon the virtues of the bezoar stone, and 

ives an illustration of its application toa sick man. 
ie chap. xxvii. he gives an account of the properties 
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of two kinds of the borax stone, which is obtained 
from the head of a toad; in chap. cvi., of a stone 
extracted from the head of a vulture; and in 
chap. cvii., an account of the stone radaym, 
respecting which he says: “Radaym lapis est niger 
atque translucens. Invenit in capite galli Maris, 
quum datum est comedere formicis.” Why the 
eating of ants should contribute to the formation 
of this stone is not very comprehensible. Through- 
out the treatise Cuba quotes largely from Albertus 
Magnus, Pliny, and Avicenna. The illustrations, 
which are very numerous and of an extraordinary 
character, constitute, in all probability, the earliest 
illustrated work on natural history which we have. 
It would trespass too much upon your space to give 
the account of the various “operations” of the 
above stones. With reference to the idea thata 
serpent carries within it an antidote to its venom, 
I may mention that an impression prevails in this 
part of the country that adder’s fat is the best 
remedy for an adder’s bite. 
C. Legson Prince. 
The Observatory, Crowborough, Sussex. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Great Writers.—Life of Heinrich Heine, By William 
Sharp. (Scott.) 

Tue English poet who said of Heine— 

All he mocks in a cynic strain ; 

Nothing he spares; not his own love even, 

Or his own despair and pain— 
gave a very much truer picture of the great apostate 
Jew poet than any one else bas ever succeeded in doing. 
Mr. Sharp has done his best, and has compiled a careful, 
and in some respects a pleasing life of Heine ; but some- 
how or other we cannot help wondering in what light 
the subject of it would have viewed it could he have 
read it. That He‘ne, under great social pressure, gave 
up the outward form and practices of Judaism, and pro- 
fessed himself a Lutheran, may deserve, nay, does deserve 
our pity as well as our condemnation ; but surely that is not 
justification for Mr. Sharp when he says, “ Heine's hand 
was forced; he yielded against his better judgment 
and as he had not then a Deity to consult, he did not 
take Providence into account.” Heine had calculated 
calmly on whether it would pay him to apostatize ; and 
though he made a great mistake, as it turned out, it is 
nonsense to talk about yielding against his better 
judgment. The sort of life he led is but briefly touched 
upon by Mr. Sharp. Perhaps it could scarcely be other- 
wise ina book of this kind; but, at the same time, the 
picture of Heine is incomplete without doing so in a more 
marked manner. Heine's best poems must always live ; 
he can never cease to be a charm, but there is much that 
he wrote which we hope will pass away into oblivion. 
Let us try to remember only the glorious lyrics, and 
forget the blasphemy and coarseness that spoil much 
of what he wrote. 


Chronological History of the Discovery and Settlement o 
Guiana, 1493-1668. By James Rodway and Thoms 
Watt, (Georgetown, Demerara, Royal Gazette Office.) 

It is a rare thing for us to receive a book printed in 

rara, The one before us is not a very favourable 


imen of printing, and the engraved portrait of Sir 
alter Raleigh had better have been omitted. Nothing 
whatever can be said in its praise as a work of art, 
and the great sailor's features are sufficiently well known 
not to call for a badly-executed presentment. Having 
said thus much, we have said all we can in dispraise of 
a volume which contains a mass of information which 
will be new to nearly every English reader, Almost 
every country except our own is proud of its colonies, 
and has a well-known and well-read popular literature 
concerning them. For some reason, we know not what, 
English people are content to remain in almost complete 
ignorance as to the early history of our vast colonial 
empire, 

The history of the discovery and settlement of Guiana 
is picturesque, but in many ways cruel. Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Festeguene, and Dutchmen flit before us, but 
there is hardly one of them who seems to have been 
moved by any spirit that we cancommend. Some of the 
leaders who called themselves Christians seem to have 
been at least as savage as the unhappy natives whom 
they dispossessed of their lands. The volume has a good 
index, and contains many little scraps of information, 
apart from the main subject, which will be of interest 
to our readers. How many of them know, we wonder, 
what is the derivation of the name Venezuela, The 
writers tell us it means Little Venice, from its supposed 
likeness to the Queen of the Adriatic. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. W. M. Gattie discusses ‘ What 
English People Read.’ It is easily conceivable, though 
not wholly encouraging, to find that fiction—under which 
head is not very sensibly classed “ general literature '’— 
absorbs sixty to eighty per cent. of our readers, For 
science, art, poetry, philosophy, and theology the general 
reader cares little. In Aberdeen “awa’’ things are 
better, but even there light literature is in the proportion 
of 63.26 per cent. Prof. Dowden, writing on ‘ Cole- 
ridge as a Poet,’ is specially interesting in regard to the 
influence on Coleridge of local associations, Lady Dilke 
takes a sanguine view of the issues of ‘ The Coming Elec- 
tions in France.’ Mr. E. B. Lanin opens with the sub- 
ject of “Lying” a series of papers on ‘ Russian Cha- 
racteristics,’ If the statements advanced are trustworthy, 
the Russians in respect of mendacity are thorough 
Orientals.— Prof. Knight expounds, in the Nineteenth 
Century, his views as to ‘ Criticiem asa Trade.’ In the 
main he is correct in his views. Except in a few organs 
of special critical purpose and independence, omniscience 
is expected from the critic. ‘ Wordsworth’s Great 
Failure,’ by Prof. Minto, deals with the unfinished 
poem ‘ The Recluse.’ It is interesting to find that Words- 
worth, the great eulogist of solitude, was seldom long 
alone without becoming restless and pining for change. 
Canon Perry writes on ‘ The Grievances of High Church- 
men,’ and Colonel Lonsdale Hale gives a short account 
of * Das I. Garde-Dragoner-Regiment.’ The most attrac- 
tive portions of the contents are, however, controversial. 
—Among many excellent and well illustrated articles in 
the Century attention is arrested and repaid by ‘An 
American Artist in Japan,’ ‘Winged Botanist, ‘ The 
Pharaoh of the Exodus,’ and the ‘ History of the Kara 
Political Prison.’ The last named, with its account of 
the “ golodéfka,” or hunger strike, is harrowing, and the 
pictures of the Russian heroines are inexpressibly touch- 
ing.—* Cefali,’ by Mr, E. A. Freeman, contributed to 
Macmillan’s, is a fine specimen of descriptive writing. 
Mr. Weyman’s ‘On an Old Book’ will be disappointing 
to bibliophiles. The reflections are correct enough, but 
the knowledge of a specialist is not shown. ‘A Real 
Working-Man’ should make respectability shudder. 
‘ Rbymes after Horace,’ by Ofellus, show the influence 
of Mr, Austin Dobson.—Zemple Bar gives an account of 
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‘Charles Whitehead,’ founded on ‘ A ~, Genius,’ 
by Mr, Mackenzie Bell. ‘The Court of Vienna in the 
Kighteenth Century ’ is agreeable reading. —To the Gen- 
tleman's Mr. Bent sends a good account of ‘A Russian 
Monastery’; Mr. Launcelot Cross a rhapsody on ‘Sun 
Dials’; and Mr. Leyburn a paper headed ‘ Arcadian 
Extremes.’—Murray’s leads off with ‘Dramatic Opinions,’ 
by Mrs. Kendal. Very outspoken opinions they are, and 
with all the impress of sincerity. They constitute inter- 
esting reading, Lord Brabourne writes eruditely and 
well on ‘ Books and Book-buying,’ and Mr. Strobel writes 
glibly on‘ La Comédie Francaise,’ ‘Elephant Kraals,’ by 
Sir W. A. Gregory, is worth reading.—‘ The Dying Drama’ 
is treated of by Mr. Wm. Archer in the New Review, 
and our correspondent M. Joseph Reinach, editor of La 
Republique Francaise, writes on ‘ The French Elections.’ 
The Hon. George Curzon, M.P., gives an account of some 
rather repulsive ‘ Wrestling in Japan.’—A new volume 
of the Zxglish Illustrated opens with a capital engraving 
of Van der Helst’s ‘ Portrait of a Lady.’ Mr. Grant 
Allen’s pleasant account of ‘Glan Conway ’ is well illus- 
trated, as is Mr. Green’s paper on ‘ Homeric Imagery.’ 
Very pretty are the designs to Lyly’s ‘Cupid and My 

’ and ‘Come, Sweet Lady,’ from ‘ Pills to Purge 
Melancholy.'—The Cornhill has ‘ Fresh Water Fishes,’ 
‘A Trio of Frauds,’ and ‘A Border Hillside’; Longman’s 
a capital paper by Grant Allen on ‘ Tropical Education’; 
and Tins/ey's a portrait and life of the Marquis of Duf- 
ferin and Ava.—The Rev. 8. Baring-Gould contributes 
to the Newberry House Magazine.—All the Year Round 
mo papers on ‘Somnambulism’ and ‘Round About 

‘aris.’ 


Tux publications of Messrs. Cassell lead off with 
Part XLIV. of the Shakespeare, containing ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.’ Juliet in the illustrations is a blonde.—Our Own 
Country, Part LVI., deals with Morecambe Bay, the 
Tweed, and Southern Pembrokeshire. A full-page view 
of Lancaster is a pleasant feature. The picture of Furness 
Abbey is disappointing. Of Kelso, Dryburgh, Melrose, 
Coldstream, and Berwick good views are given. Pem- 
broke Castle is also depicted.—Opening at Staple Inn, 
Old and New London, Part XXIV., gives a full-page 
representation of a pisy in a London inn Yard in the 
time of Elizabeth. Views of Furnival’s Inn follow. A 
bound is then made to Westminster and the western 
suburbs. Wynyarde’s ‘ View of London from Temple 
Bar to Charing Cross, a.p. 1543,’ is reproduced, and 
there are views of Butcher's Row and Suffolk House.— 
Picturesque Australasia, Part XI., has a map of New Zea- 
land, a striking picture of a flood in the Otira Gorge, 
and illustrations of early explorations of Tasmania.— 
Part XVIII. of The History of Music treats of Emile 
Naumann, concludes the chapter on ‘ Lotti and the 
Masters of the Catholic Restoration,’ and supplies ‘ Music 
in England from the Norman Conquest.’ A portrait of 
Girolamo Frascobaldi, an early view of organ bellows 
and blowers, and a facsimile of a madrigal are among 
the illustrations,— Celebrities of the Century, Part VIIL., 
ends at Greg. Garibaldi, Garfield, Gerome, Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, Goethe, Gortschakoff, and Grant are among 
the most extended biographies.— Life at Girton, in 
the Woman's World, is very interesting.—The Encyclo- 

adic Dictionary, Part LXVIII., begins with “ Slip- 
ink” and ends with “ Specialize.” A history of the 
Southcottians, an analysis of “Soph” and its derivatives, 
and an account of “Socage,” will show how ample and 
varied is the information supplied, 


Tux Scottish Art Review reproduces Mr. Whistler's 

rtrait of Carlyle and Mr. Arthur Lemon’s Centaur. 

‘Te Deum’ of Mr. C. W. Whall is finely conceived, 
and the entire number is praiseworthy. 


In the Bookbinder (Clowes & Sons) concludes ‘ Book- 
bindings in the Eighteenth Century,’ a good paper with 
a portrait of Roger Payne. An article on ‘ Bindings in 
the Paris Exhibition’ is continued, and is agreeably 
illustrated in colours, 

THE appearance of the Civil Service Manual for 1889, 
by G. E. 8, Kerry (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), has been 
delayed in consequence of the Royal Commission on 
Civil Appointments. It is an indispensable guide to all 
candidates for employment in the military and naval, 
home, Indian, and colonial civil services, &c. 

Mr. Ernest Axon has reprinted in pamphlet form 
from the Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society his list of the writings of John 
Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. In this interesting brochure 
*N. & Q.’ is largely represented. From the same 7'rans- 
actions Mr, Axon and Mr. Thomas Formby have also 
reprinted a list of the writings of W. Thompson Watkin. 

Mr, Lynx, B.A., F.R.A.S., has 
issued Brief Lessons on the Parables and Miracles of 
Our Lord, a small but pregnant volume, with two ex- 
cellent illustrations, The publisher is Geo. Stoneman, 


Epwarp Laman BLANCHARD, who died on Wednesday, 
in his seventieth year, at his residence in London, was a 
well-known dramatist and critic, a genial, humorous, 
and fascinating companion, and the best-informed stu- 
dent of things theatrical in London, On these subjects 
he contributed to ‘N. & Q.,’ from whose columns, in 
consequence of illness, he has lately been missed. 


Potices ta Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. Cuartes, Partick (“Beggar's Benison”).—This 
society was constituted at Anstruther during the last 
century, for the purpose of collecting facetia. The entry 
fee was ten guineas, and George IV. and the leading 
nobility were members. For the dis of the diplomas, 
seals, &c., see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5 §, xii. 

An “Old Subscriber,” who gives no address and 
assumes & pseudonym, characterizes as ungrammatical 
the plural quartoes, and likens it to folioes. We shall be 
glad if he will favour us with any rule of grammar that 
is violated in the plural of which he complains. 

Corpurr is anxious to find particulars of a person 
living in Lismore previous to 1770, and will be glad to 
po of a resident with antiquarian tastes to whom to 
apply. 

C. A. Warre (“ Folk-lore”’).—This superstition is 
noted 5t 8, vi. 144, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[7% 8. VIII. Szrr. 7, °89, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUTED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German io King’s College, London. 


(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1, NIEBUHR'S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE. | 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, ¢ j and | 


2. GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. 


from Goethe's Travels in Italy) With Literary and B 
phica! Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. “pighth Edition, 
l2mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


8. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. | 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. | 
12mo. cloth, te. 6d. 

Dr. historical and geograpbical in- 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


A Collection of Modern German Plays. 

L—Contenta: EIGENSINN. 2% DICHTER UND PAGE. | 
3 DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Il.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THETRER SPASS. 

3. LIST UND Pal LEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 9s. éd. 
Parts I. and Il. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
tt: —Contenta: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. ay 
(KLANDER. With Notes. Second Edition. i2mo. cloth 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth | | 


12mo. cloth, ls. 6 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d 
(IV. HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- | 


BILDER. Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neuen Contipente’ (Personal Narrrtive of Travel, &c), and 


*Ansichten der Natur With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and | 
They prove, too. that the authoress porsesses not only an accurate 
“Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books....The | the but critical powers of no 


Biographical Notice of the Author. 


Botes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
Public upinion. 
“We or recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
ab pr reading-book for the middie or higher 
forms. Academe. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo, cloth, 28. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 53. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


System). With an Translation, Notes, 
1 ts of Grammar, by L. 
BRAUNFELS and A. WHILE. 
Fourth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


according to Dr. Becker's Views. With a Complete Course of 
Exercises.— KEY to the Exercises, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


Price 14. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE according to Becker), to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. 


12mo. 4. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


parm ISH To whieh ore added Extracts from 
orwegian torians. ’xplanatory Notes 
a Vocabulary. By J. W. FRAEDERSDORFF. . 


1gmo. cloth, ls. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 


Fifteenth Edition, 19mo. cloth, 1s. éd. 


'_BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 
Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice of Transla’ 
from English into French. With Notes by G. A. NEVEU.—K&E 

the same, 3s. 6d. 
1%mo. cloth, 5s. 

'A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. A, A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 

talian in Queen's Coilege, London. 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, }2mo. cloth, 5s. 
BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 


tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Century to 
the Present Time). led by a Selection of Easy Sentences. 
With Notes for Beginners. 


Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s 
MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and Improved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A K EY to the Exercises, i2mo. se ls. 


Price crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time} 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LOUISA A. MERIVALE. 
“The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With ant Notes, 
Introduction on the Greek Metres, &c.), and Questions for 
amination, by CHARLES BADHAM, 

Price 3a. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 
The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 
LUS. Edited from the Text of Dindorf, with English Notes, by 
the Rev J.8. WATSON, M.A. 
Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latio 


Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IHNE. 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
English Prose, with Notes and a Preliminary Disertation by 
FP. A. PALEY, M.A. 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, E.0.; and Puhished by the said 
Seplen ter 7, 188% 


Atheneum 
JOHN O, FRANCIS, at No. 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, 
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